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Large or Small Capacity 
As You Need It—with a 


Renfrew 


Cream Separator 


| 







As long as the “Renfrew” 
is in use, you make it small 
or large capacity according 
to your herd. A patented 
interchangeable feature 
permits use of larger or 
smaller bowl and a few 
parts to suit desired ca- 
pacity. Frame and driving 
mechanism remain the same. 


The “Ronfrew” is the 
highest grade, easiest run-, 
ning, closest skimming sep- 
arator. Simple and sani- 
tary. Exclusive features give 
a low tank and high crank. 
A pulley in place of crank 
makes it a power separator. 


Self-Oiling. No oil cups. 
Five minutes 4 times a year 
keeps it oiled. No worry or 
bother. 


A sturdy, strong, enduring separator that has won favor of 
dairymen, colleges, creameries,and experiment stations for its close 
skimming, sanitary qualities. 


Backed by our positive guarantee. 


Send for prices and catalog fully describing this wonderful sep- 
arator with capacity of 350 to 1000 Ibs, as you need it, 


Eureka Mower Company 
Box 1300, Utica, New York 
































Highest Quality- Lowest Price 


1. Milk pail of solid ““Wear Ever’? aluminum—4none better made. 


2. Poo lid and teat cups of finest nickel silver—no sterilizer harms 
them. 


3. Milks alternately, first two teats then the other two—the natural 
way. 


4.. Milk fiow visible in every teat cup shows what each quarter is doing 
—no tube sight glass to collect bacteria. 


5. Pulsator, and claws with teat cups, instantly detachable—all parts in 
contact with milk cleaned and sterilized with greatest ease. 


Safe, sanitary, practical and efficient, the NU-WAY is the 
best modern and up-to-date milker at the lowest possible 
Price. 

Write for free descriptive booklet. 


Nu-Way Mikker Company, Inc, 129,Burmett Arspee. 
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How I Improve My Pastures 


LEWIS DIFFENBACH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Several years ago I divided my forty- 
acre pasture field into four parts. I 
put up three good barb-wire cross 
fences, thus separating it into four 10- 
acre fields. I put the cows in one 
field one week and in another the next 
and so on. This gives each field three 
weeks to grow and I find I get much 
more pasture from the same land. 

I find that cattle like a change of 
pasture and are more hearty when 
they are changed to different fields at 
intervals. The pasture also grows 
more rapidly when not disturbed for 
several weeks. 

Several acres of my pasture was 
covered with elder bushes and berry 
briers. We cut those down in the fall 

nd burned them during the winter. 

n the spring when the ground was 
still quite soft we went over it four 
times with a spring tooth harrow. We 
then seeded it down with a mixture of 
red, alsike and white clover. The seed 
was worked into the ground by two 
more applications of the spring tooth 
harrow. The stock were not allowed 
on this part of the pasture for about 
two months. This land that was brush 
covered is now producing good pasture. 

A part of my pasture was side hill 
land that had not been cultivated for 
perhaps 30 years. It was covered with 
mounds of moss, and produced very 
little pasture. In the spring when it 
was quite soft we went over this part 
of the pasture with the spring tooth 
harrow. We applied a liberal amount 
of the clover seed, harrowing it well 
into the soil. 

We then applied a quantity of lime 
and commercial fertilizer to all of the 
smoothest part of the pasture with 
the manure spreader. This improve- 
ment took considerable labor but after 
seeing the results we are more than 
pleased with the change it has made. 

Before repairing the pasture, the 
side hill would always dry up during 
July and August, but since applying 
the clover seed and fertilizer it remains 
green all summer. I was also always 
short of pasture before: making this 
change, but I now keep’ several more 
head and keep them all better than be- 
fore. 


Setting Out Orchard 


PROF. GEO. H. HOWE, NEW YORK 


I have been a reader of your valued paper 
some time. I have a problem that I wish 
you would settle for me relative to setting 
an orchard, My land is mostly loam, slightly 
rolling and well drained. Woods protect it 
on the east and west but are several hundred 
feet from the orchard site. I have a num- 
ber of wild apple trees which I could se 
out and graft. Neighbors contend that if | 
graft a red apple on these trees the fruit 

ifl be badly celored. I intend setting Me- 
ntosh, Baldwin, Spy, Rome Beauty, Green- 
ings and a few fall varieties. am told 
Spy will not do well on my_ground as it 
is said it needs stony land. I have hardly 
a stone on my place. Has the Winter Banana 
and Stayman Winesap any value as a com- 
mercial apole? There are many kinks in set- 
ting an orchard which nurserymen do not 
tell as they are in for selling. Some are 
naturally shy bearers, while others will load 
with a lot of small fruit of no value. Is 
the Greening more subject to disease than 
other’ varieties?—[R. . Leonard, Albany 
county, N. Y. 

Your location and soil, composi- 
tion seemeto be favorable for apple 
growing. To tell exactly how to 
grow fruit is impossible for the man- 
agement of an orchard is not a mat- 
ter to be definitely settled by one 
man for another. 

You speak first of having a num- 
ber of young wild seedling apple 
trees. It would be entirely possible 
to graft these to commercial varie- 
ties, but I don’t think it would be 
feasible. It would be better to pur- 
chase good two-year-old trees of the 
varieties desired from a reliable nur- 
sery. The grafting of wild apples, 
however, would in no way affect the 
variety used. In other words, if a 
red apple is grafted upon a yellow 
one the fruit produced will be red 
like the variety grafted. 

e varieties you have in mind to 
plaht are all right for your location. 
Northern Spy would probably suc- 
ceed nicely. The chief objection to 
this variety is its lateness in coming 
into bearing, usually not producing 
much fruit before it is 12 years old. 
Sometimes it is a shy bearer for 
many years. Baldwin, Rhode Island, 
Greening and McIntosh are all 
standard sorts. These I would rec- 
ommend planting at least 45. feet 
apart each way, with fillers between, 
the latter to compose of fall sorts 


’ 


such as Wealthy, Oldenburg, Twenty 
Ounce, etc. A distance of 50 feet 
apart is even better for such sorts 
as Baldwin and Rhode Island Green- 
ing, especially where_the ground is 
well adapted to tree growth. 

Rome is probably more desirable 
as a filler than a standard. The fill- 
ers are removed as soon as they 
crowd the permanent trees. I would 
not advise setting either Winter Ba- 
nana or Stayman Winesap commer- 
cially -in your section of New York. 
Both are worthy varieties for a home 
collection but they are not adapted 
to the commercial plantation in the 
northeast, 


Getting Rid. of Horse Nettle 


I have on my farm about 1% acres in- 
fested with hotse nettle and also about 12 
small patches in other fields. have been 
using salt broadcast, but this does not seem 
to kill the nettle. Please suggest the most 
effective and cheapest way to get rid of this 
pest—[Ira Haney, Clearfield county, Pa. 

The most effective way to rid fields 
of such persistent weeds as horse net- 
tle is clean cultivation. At no time 
should leaves be permitted to appear 
as these are the organs which make 
plant food possible and give strength 
to weeds to resist ordinary attempts at 
their riddance. Horse nettle produces 


a long root, sometimes 3 to 4 feet: - 


long and when the root is severed, it 
produces buds that form new plants, 
Thus, the method known as “smother- 
ing” has proved to be the most effec- 
tive and probably the least expensive 
method of removing horse nettle. 
Rape is probably the most suitable 
crop to employ for this purpose. 

If the soil is not already rich a 
Mberal dressing of barnyard manure 
can be applied during the winter or 
spring, and the soil then harrowed or 
cultivated frequently until seeding 
time, which may be during May or 
June. This cultivation prevents weed 
growth and at the same time assists 
in the retention of moisture. If rape 
is used it may be drilled in at the rate 
of two pounds seed per acre or three 
pounds if the seed is broadcasted. 
When the crop is attaining rank 
growth, it may be pastured or cut and 
fed to live stock. The rank growth 
of the crop is very effective in com- 
pletely smothering out the weeds. 

Another method in vogue to get 
rid of horse nettle is the planting of 
the field to corn or root crops, which 
require constant cultivation. After the 
corn or root crops appear above 
ground, horse and hand hoes should 
be used unsparingly. When the crop 
comes to the point that the horse hoe 
must Be stopped, it is necessary to use 
the hand hoe whenever horse nettle 
shows itslf above ground. This mode 
of treatment will be effective if con- 
sistently carried out, but failure will 
result if the owner is negligent during 
the latter part of the season. Of 
course, it is barely possible that seeds 
may lie dormant in the soil and ap- 
pear next season, and so care must 
be taken to see that the nettle does not 
get a new start. 


Making a Lawn Roller | 


IT want to make a lawn roller to smooth 
out the soil around the grass roots this 
spring. Will you please print full directions? 
—(E. D. E., Pennsylvania. 

It is essential for the «successful 
preparation of a lawn, to keep the soil 
well-compacted about the roots, and 
this is especially true in the spring, 
when, the frost has raised the roots: 
A simple roller can be made by tak-:) 
ing an old discarded five-gallon milk 
can, cutting off the neck and top, in- 
serting a heavy rod or a piece of pipe 
through the center, and filling with 
concrete. After the concrete hardens,, 
the tin can be cut off if desired. Then 
take two -pieces of narrow board 
about 4% feet long, bore holes in one’ 
end to fit over the axle, slip them 
over it, and nail on a couple of cross 
pieces to hold things together. 

This may be rather crude, but it 
will do the work, and it has the ad- 
vantage of being cheap. It will” 
weigh about 100 pounds, and if a 
heavier one is wanted, another can of 
a larger size can be used. The roller 
will be easier to use if made in two 
sections. In this case the sections 
should be made so that they will 
rotate on the shaft, which can be done 
‘by using a tapered, greased stick to 
form the holes, or else short sections 
of pipe of the same length as the sec- 
tions, can be cast with them. 
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Handling Pastures and Forage Crops 


Each Season Shows Greater Need for and Better 


o8 HIS spring farmers may well 
§ consider the pasture situation 
that invariably confronts them 
every summer, particularly dur- 
ing the months of August and 
September. It is practically the 
invariable annual occurrence that farmers 
are caught with short pastures. This works 
hardship in more ways than one. Cattle are 
seriously affected by the reduction in the 
supply of succulent food 
which necessarily re- \ 





200 pounds acid phosphate per acre is ap- 
plied with the small grain. 

Many pastures are so situated that annual 
or even periodical preparation or cultivation 
is entirely out of the question. Steep hillsides 
subject to washing, rocky or stony land and 
swampy land subject to flooding all present 
a situation where permanence of the pasture 
is the only salvation. Unless proper care is 
exercised with a field of this character, grass 


Practice in Pasturing 


agriculture to show the value and impor. 
tance of supplementing the grain ration with 
pasture. 


Supplementing Grain with Pasture 


Three pigs were fed for a period of six 
months. Two were placed in a dry lot, one 
being fed on milo chop, soaked in water be- 
tween feeds while in the other milo chop was 
soaked in skimmilk. The third was fed on 

milo -chop, soaked in 
skimmilk, and allowed to 





duces the milk flow. 
Naturally this effect is 
felt in the milk check, | 
but the effect does not 

stop there. Even though 

renewal or supplement- - 
ed pastures and _ in- 

creased grain may he-- 
come available later, the 

cows are not able to get 

back to their normal 

milk flow. Their capa- 

city is checked during 

the balance of the lacta- 

tion period. 

A thes endeavor to 
find sufficient .food to 
maintain themselves, 
sheep on scant pasture 
do much damage by close 
eating, often tearing out 
roots in their effort to~ 
find the Jast spear in the 
stubble. Lack of suffi- 

eient pasture during 
early fall is vital to 
bréeding ewes. A ewe in 
first-class condition 
stands a better chance to 
bear healthy twins than 
oné that has to pick her 








graze on a mixed past- 
ure of grasses and clo- 
ver. Each of the pigs 
Was fed all it would 
clean up. One pound of 
milo was fed to 2% 
pounds skimmilk. At 
the beginning of the 
trial, the pig on dry lot 
and fed milo and water, 
weighed 3014 pounds. At 
the close it weighed 125 


pounds, gaining 9414 
_pounds with an average 
daily gain of 0.52 
pounds. 


The animal on dry lot 
and fed milo and skim 
milk started at 27 pounds 
and gained 250 pounds 
in the same period as 
number one, with an av- 
erage daily gain of 1.38 
pounds. The pig on 
pasture was the small- 
est at the start, weigh- 
ing 24.5 pounds. Howe 
ever, it made a total gain 
of 305% pounds with an 
average daily gain of 
1.7 pounds. -The signifi- 








livelihood from _ roots 

ang rocks. ’ Economical 

pork production is not 

possible on grain alone in the dry lot. Suc- 
culent pasturage means a saving of approx- 
imately 20% of the grain costs in pork pro- 
.duction, in the experience of practical farm: 
ers. 

To overcome this serious handicap v@hich 
farmers have to face four years out of five, 
the’ use of annual forage crops such as oats 
and peas, alfalfa-or rape is recommendable. 
These will not only keep live stock up to the 
peak of efficiency but save money that would 
necessarily be expended in building up the 
pasture, which is invariably injured through 
close cropping. The old adage “a stitch in 
time saves nine” may be well applied to pas- 


tures. 
Rejuvenating Worn-Out Pastures 


Sometimes permanent pastures for cattle 
are feasible where the field is located at con-* 
siderable distance from the farmstead. Oc- 
casionally it is to the farmer’s advantage to 
break up this distant pasture for one year, 
putting in a crop of early grain and imme- 
diately seeding it back to grass and clover, 
with an application of lime and acid phos- 
phate. Farmers following this practice 
often remove the first crop for hay which 
will pay for the cost of the operation. The 
seeding mixture, where one hay crop is to 
be removed should contain eight pounds tim- 
othy and two pounds each red, alsike and 
white clovers, Kentucky bluegrass, redtop 
~ orchard grass. A ton of limestone and 


The Pasture Helps the Sheep and the Flock helps the Pasture. 


will run out. The term “run out” does not 
necessarily imply that grass through natural 
conditions ceases to grow. On the other 
hand, it is usually an indication that weeds 
have come in to crowd it out. The crowd- 
ing process is evidently hastened by im- 
proper plant food or lack of proper plant 
food. Farmers, and dairymen in particular, 
find that the application of a ton of Time- 
stone and 200 pounds acid phosphate, even 
without reseeding, will work wonders mean- 
ing the difference between a useless field — 
a productive pasture. A seed mixture wi 
help, consisting of equal parts of alsike, 
white clover, redtop, orchard and Kentucky 
bluegrass. Canadian bluegrass may substi- 
tute Kentucky where the land is quite wet. 
Under conditions where there is practi- 
cally no waste or uncultivated land, farmers * 
are compelled: to operate rotated pastures, 
or resort to annual forage crops to supple- 
ment the limited pasture allowable in the 
rotation. A good succession of forage crops 
will means the difference between success and 
failure to a farmer, be he a dairyman, sheep 
or swine breeder. . Test upon test has been 
conducted to show the comparative value of 
various pasturage or forage crops. Some 
are more emphatic than others, but all show 
a vast superiority over the check test where 
no pasture or forage crop made wp a part 
of the ration. A most interesting experi- 
ment was conducted by the Texas college of 


SE LARS I EY TE I ALE TEN NEE ee = 
ee 


cant part of these trials 
lies in the fact that the 
pasture furnished the 
balancing factor in the ration. It may have 
been possible to supply this in the form of 
a concentrate, but at a greatly increased 
cost. 

There is a vast variety of forage or past- 
ure crops, from the supreme alfalfa/to the 
lowly grasses. Each has its peculiar adap- 
tations to conditions and environment. Soil 
and climatic conditions, topography, place in 
the ration, purpose to which crop is to be 
put, and length of time the crop is desired, 
all have a bearing upon the forage crop to 
be grown. An ideal pasture or forage crop 
is adapted to local soil and climate conditions, 
productive over a long ._ iod, permanent 
and economical in cost of seed and seeding. 
Furthermore, as a feed it is palatable, suc- 
culent, heavy in digestible nutrients, able to 
endure grazing, and capable of furnishing 
quick pasturage at any time during the grow- 
ing season. 

The legumes, consisting of the ciovers, al- 
falfa and vetches serve especially in the 
building of bone and muscle. In addition to 
this, their high lime content makes them 
particularly valuable to growing and milking 
stock. The legumes are splendid supple-. 
ments to the cereal grains, grasses and sor- 
ghums, which are generally rich in carbo- 
hydrates and low in crude protein. Taking 
these vitally important characteristics of 
legumes and adding the basic factors of suc 
(Continued on page 330) 
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Large or Small Capacity 
As You Need It—with a 


Renfrew 


Cream Separator 


As long as the “Renfrew” 
is in use, you make it small 
or large capacity according 
to your herd. A patented 
interchangeable feature 
permits use of larger or 
smaller bowl and a few 
parts to suit desired ca- 
pacity. Frame and driving 
mechanism remain the same. 


The “Ronfrew” is the 
highest grade, easiest run-, 
ning, closest skimming sep- 
arator, Simple and _ sani- 
tary. Exclusive features give 
a low tank and high crank. 
A pulley in place of crank 
makes it a power separator. 

Self-Oiling. No oil cups. 
Five minutes 4 times a year 
keeps it oiled. No worry or 
bother. 


A sturdy, strong, enduring separator that has won favor of 
dairymen, colleges, creameries,and experiment stations for its close 


skimming, sanitary qualities. 


Backed by our positive guarantee. 


Send for prices and catalog fully describing this wonderful sep- 
arator with capacity of 350 to 1000 Ibs, as you need it, 


Eureka Mower Company 
Box 1300, Utica, New York 
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Highest Quality- Lowest Price 


1. Milk pail of solid ““Wear Ever’’ aluminum—4none better made. 


2. Pail lid and teat cups of finest nickel silver—no sterilizer harms 


them. 


3. Milks alternately, first two teats then the other two—the natural 


way. 


4.. Milk fiow visible in every teat cup shows what each quarter is doing 
—no tube sight glass to collect bacteria. 


5. Pulsator, and claws with teat cups, instantly detachable—all parts in 
contact with milk cleaned and sterilized with greatest ease. 


Safe, sanitary, practical and efficient, the NU-WAY is the 
best modern and up-to-date milker at the lowest possible 


Write for free descriptive booklet. 


Nu-Way Milker Company, Inc. '7°,Burstt 


$1002 


Double 
Unit | 
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How I Improve My Pastures 


LEWIS DIFFENBACH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Several years ago I divided my forty- 
acre pasture field into four parts. I 
put up three good barb-wire cross 
fences, thus separating it into four 10- 
acre fields. I put the cows in one 
field one week and in another the next 
and so on. This gives each field three 
weeks to grow and I find I get much 
more pasture from the same land. 

I find that cattle like a change of 
pasture and are more hearty when 
they are changed to different fields at 
intervals. The pasture also grows 
more rapidly when not disturbed for 
several weeks. 

Several acres of my pasture was 
covered with elder bushes and berry 
briers. We cut those down in the fall 
ag burned them during the winter. 
n the spring when the ground was 
still quite soft we went over it four 
times with a spring tooth harrow. We 
then seeded it down with a mixture of 
red, alsike and white clover. The seed 
was worked into, the ground by two 
more applications of the spring tooth 
harrow. The stock were not allowed 
on this part of the pasture for about 
two months. This land that was brush 
covered is now producing good pasture. 

A part of my pasture was side hill 
land that had not been cultivated for 
perhaps 30 years. It was covered with 
mounds of moss, and produced very 
little pasture. In the spring when it 
was quite soft we went over this part 
of the pasture with the spring tooth 
harrow. We applied a liberal amount 
of the clover seed, harrowing it well 
into the soil. 

We then applied a quantity of lime 
and commercial fertilizer to all of the 
smoothest part of the pasture with 
the manure spreader. This improve- 
ment took considerable labor but after 
seeing the results we are more than 
pleased with the change it has made. 

Before repairing the pasture, the 
side hill would always dry up during 
July and August, but since applying 
the clover seed and fertilizer it remains 
green all summer. I was also always 
short of pasture before: making this 
change, but I now keep’ several more 
head and keep them all better than be- 
fore. 


Setting Out Orchard 


PROF. GEO. H. HOWE, NEW YORE 


I have been a reader of your valued paper 
some time. I have a problem that I wish 
you would settle for me relative to setting 
an orchard, My land is mostly loam, slightly 
rolling and well drained. Woods protect it 
on the east and west but are several hundred 
feet from the orchard site. I have a num- 
ber of wild apple trees which I could. se 
out and graft. Neighbors contend that if | 
graft a red apple on these trees the fruit 

il be badly celored. I intend setting Me- 
ntosh, Baldwin, Spy, Reme Beauty, Green- 
ings and a few fall varieties. I am told 
Spy will not do well on my ground as it 
is said it needs stony land.’ I have hardly 
a stone on my place. Has the Winter Banana 
and Stayman_ Winesap any value as a com- 
mercial apole? There are many kinks in set- 
ting an orchard which nurserymen do not 
tell as they are in for eons. Some are 
naturally , a bearers, while others will load 
with ‘a lot of small fruit of no value. Is 
the Greening more subject to disease than 
other’ varieties ?—[R. Leonard, Albany 
county, N. Y. 

Your location and soil, composi- 
tion seemeto be favorable for apple 
growing. To tell exactly how to 
grow fruit is impossible for the man- 
agement of an orchard is not a mat- 
ter to be definitely settled by one 
man for another. 

You speak first of having a num- 


ber of young wild seedling apple) 


trees. It would be entirely possible 
to graft these to commercial varie- 
ties, but I don’t think it would be 
feasible. It would be better to pur- 
chase good two-year-old trees of the 
varieties desired from a reliable nur- 
sery. The grafting of wild apples, 
however, would in no way affect the 
variety used. In other words, if a 
red apple is grafted upon a yellow 
one the fruit produced will be red 
like the variety grafted. 

he varieties you have in mind to 
plaht are all right for your location. 
Northern Spy would probably suc- 
ceed nicely. The chief objection to 
this variety is its lateness in coming 
into bearing, usually not producing 
much fruit before it is 12 years old. 
Sometimes it is a shy bearer for 
many years. Baldwin, Rhode Island, 
Greening and McIntosh are all 
standard sorts. These I would rec- 
ommend planting at least 45. feet 
apart each way, with fillers between, 
the latter to compose of fall sorts 


such as Wealthy, Oldenburg, Twenty 
Ounce, etc. A distance of 50 feet 
apart is even better for such sorts 
as Baldwin and Rhode Island Green- 
ing, especially where_the ground is 
well adapted to tree growth. 

Rome is probably more desirable 
as a filler than a standard. The fill- 
ers are removed as soon as they 
crowd the permanent trees. I would 
not advise setting either Winter Ba- 
nana or Stayman Winesap commer- 
cially -in your section of New York. 
Both are worthy varieties for a home 
collection but they are not adapted 
to the commercial plantation in the 
northeast. 


Getting Rid. of Horse Nettle 


I have on my farm about 1% acres in- 
fested with hotse nettle and also about 12 
small patches in other fields. I have been 
using salt broadcast, but this does not seem 
to kill the nettle. Please suggest the most 
effective and cheapest way to get rid of this 
pest—([Ira Haney, Clearfield county, Pa. 

The most effective way to rid fields 
of such persistent weeds as horse net- 
tle is clean cultivation. At no time 
should leaves be permitted to appear 
as these are the organs which make 
plant food possible and give strength 
to weeds to resist ordinary attempts at 
their riddance. Horse nettle produces 


a long root, sometimes 8 to 4 feet; - 


long and when the root is severed, it: 
produces buds that form new plants, 
Thus, the method known as “smother- 
ing” has proved to be the most effec- 
tive and probably the least expensive 
method of removing horse nettle. 
Rape is probably the most suitable 
crop to employ for this purpose. 

If the soil is not already rich a 
liberal dressing of barnyard manure 
can be applied during the winter or 
spring, and the soil then harrowed or 
cultivated frequently until seeding 
time, which may be during May or 
June. This cultivation prevents weed 
growth and at the same time assists 
in the retention of moisture. If rape 
is used it may be drilled in at the rate 
of two pounds seed per acre or three 
pounds if the seed is broadcasted. 
When the crop is attaining rank 
growth, it may be pastured or cut and 
fed to live stock. The rank growth 
of the crop is very effective in com- 
pletely smothering out the weeds. 

Another method in vogue to get 
rid of horse nettle is the planting of 
the field to corn or root crops, which 
require constant cultivation. After the 
corn or root crops appear above 
ground, horse and hand hoes should 
be used unsparingly. When the crop 
comes to the point that the horse hoe 
must De stopped, it is necessary to use 
the hand hoe whenever horse nettle 
shows itslf above ground. This mode 
of treatment will be effective if con- 
sistently carried out, but failure will 
result if the owner is negligent during 
the latter part of the season. Of 
course, it is barely possible that seeds 
may lie dormant in the soil and ap- 
pear next season, and so care must 
be taken to see that the nettle does not 
get a new start. 


Making a Lawn Roller | 


I want to make a lawn roller to smooth 
out the soil around the grass roots this 
spring. Will you please print full directions? 
—[E. D. E., Pennsylvania. 

It is essential for the «successful 
preparation of a lawn, to keep the soil 
well-compacted about the roots, and 
this is especially true in the spring; 
when, the frost has raised the roots: 





A simple roller can be made by tak-. 


ing an old discarded five-gallon milk 
can, cutting off the neck and top, in- 
serting a heavy rod or a piece of pipe 
through the center, and filling with 
concrete. After the concrete hardens, 
the tin can be cut off if desired. Then 


take two -pieces of narrow board ' 
about 4% feet long, bore holes in one’ 


end to fit over the axle, slip them 
, over it, and nail on a couple of cross 
pieces to hold things together. 

This may be rather crude, but it 
will do the work, and it has the ad- 


vantage of being cheap. It will” 


weigh about 100 pounds, and if a 
heavier one is wanted, another can of 
a larger size can be used. The roller 
will be easier to use if made in two 
sections. In this case the sections 
should be made so that they will 
rotate on the shaft, which can be done 
‘by using a tapered, greased stick to 
form the holes, or else short sections 
of pipe of the same length as the sec- 
tions, can be cast with them. 
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Handling Pastures and Forage Crops 


Each Season Shows Greater Need for and Better 


HIS spring farmers may well 
consider the pasture situation 
that invariably confronts them 
every summer, particularly dur- 
ing the months of August and 
September. It is practically the 
annual occurrence that farmers 
This works 





invariable 
are caught with short pastures. 
hardship in more ways than one. Cattle are 
seriously affected by the reduction in the 


i] 


supply of succulent food 
which necessarily re- \ 


200 pounds acid phosphate per acre is ap- 
plied with the small grain. 

Many pastures are so situated that annual 
or even periodical preparation or cultivation 
is entirely out of the question. Steep hillsides 
subject to washing, rocky or stony land and 
swampy land subject to flooding all present 
a situation where permanence of the pasture 
is the only salvation. Unless proper care is 
exercised with a field of this character, grass 


Practice in Pasturing 


agriculture to show the value and imporv 
tance of supplementing the grain ration with 
pasture. 


Supplementing Grain with Pasture 


Three pigs were fed for a period of six 
months. Two were placed in a dry lot, one 
being fed on milo chop, soaked in water be- 
tween feeds while in the other milo chop was 
soaked in skimmilk. The third was fed on 
milo - chop, soaked in 
skimmilk, and allowed to 
graze on a mixed past- 





duces the milk flow. 
Naturally this effect is 
felt in the milk check, | 
but the effect does not 
stop there. Even though ‘yy, Be? 
renewal or supplement- f 
ed pastures and in- & 6 
creased grain may be- 
come available later, the 
cows are not able to get 
back to their normal 
milk flow. Their capa- 
city is checked during 
the balance of the lacta- 
tion period. 

In their endeavor to 
find sufficient .food to 
maintain themselves, 
sheep on scant pasture 
do much damage by close 
eating, often tearing out 
roots in their effort to - 
find the Jast spear in the 
stubble. Lack of_ suffi- 
cient pasture during 
early fall is vital to 
bréeding ewes. A ewe in 
first-class condition 
stands a better chance to 
bear healthy twins than 
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ure of grasses and clo- 
ver. Each of the pigs 
Was fed all it would 
clean up. One pound of 
milo was fed to 2% 
pounds skimmilk. At 
the beginning of the 
trial, the pig on dry lot 
and fed milo and water, 
weighed 3014 pounds. At 
the close it weighed 125 
pounds, gaining 9414 
_pounds with an average 
daily gain of 0.52 
pounds. 

The animal on dry lot 
and fed milo and skim, 
milk started at 27 pounds 
and gained 250 pounds 
in the same period as 
number one, with an av-~ 
erage daily gain of 1.38 
pounds. The pig on 
pasture was the small- 
est at the start, weigh- 
ing 24.5 pounds. Howe 
ever, it made a total gain 
of 305% pounds with an 
average daily gain of 
1.7 pounds. The signifi- 








one that has to pick her 
livelihood from roots 
and rocks. ’ Economical 
pork production is not 
possible on grain alone in the dry lot. Suc- 
culent pasturage means a saving of approx- 
imately 20% of the grain costs in pork pro- 
duction, in the experience of practical farm: 
ers. . 
To overcome this serious handicap v@hich 
farmers have to face four years out of five, 
the’ tse of annual forage crops such as oats 
and peas, alfalfa-or rape is recommendable. 
These will not only keep live stock up to the 
peak of efficiency but save money that would 
necessarily be expended in building up the 
pasture, which is invariably injured through 
close cropping. The old adage “a stitch in 
time saves nine” may be well applied to pas- 


tures. 
Rejuvenating Worn-Out Pastures 


Sometimes permanent pastures for cattle 
are feasible where the field is located at con-- 
siderable distance from the farmstead. Oc- 
casionally it is. to the farmer’s advantage to 
break up this distant pasture for one year, 
putting in a crop of early grain and imme- 
diately seeding it back to grass and clover, 
with an application of lime and. acid phos- 
phate. Farmers following this practice 
often remove the first crop for hay which 
will pay for, the cost of the operation. The 
seeding mixture, where one hay crop is to 
be removed should contain eight pounds tim- 
othy and two pounds each red, alsike and 
white clovers, Kentucky bluegrass, redtop 
and orchard grass. A ton of limestone and 
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The Pasture Helps the Sheep and the Flock helps the Pasture. 


will run out. The term “run out” does not 
necessarily imply that grass through natural 
conditions ceases to grow. On the other 
hand, it is usually an indication that weeds 
have come in to crowd it out. The crowd- 
ing process is evidently hastened by im- 
proper plant food or lack of proper plant 
food. Farmers, and ‘dairymen in particular, 
find that the application of a ton of Time- 
stone and 200 pounds acid phosphate, even 
without reseeding, will work wonders mean- 
ing the difference between a useless field = 
a productive pasture. A seed mixture wi 
help, consisting of equal parts of alsike, 
white clover, redtop, orchard and Kentucky 
bluegrass. Canadian bluegrass may substi- 
tute Kentucky where the land is quite wet. 
Under conditions where there is practi- 
cally no waste or uncultivated land, farmers’ 
are compelled: to operate rotated pastures, 
or resort to annual forage crops to supple- 
ment the limited pasture allowable in the 
rotation. A good succession of forage crops 
will means the difference between success and 
failure to a farmer, be he a dairyman, sheep 
or swine breeder. . Test upon test has been 
conducted to show the comparative value of 
various pasturage or forage crops. Some 
are more emphatic than others, but all show 
a vast superiority over the check: test where 
no pasture or forage crop made wp a part 
of the ration. A most interesting experi- 
ment was conducted by the Texas college of 
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cant part of these trials 
lies in the fact that the 
pasture furnished the 
balancing factor in the ration. It may have 
been possible to supply this in the form of 
a concentrate, but at a greatly increased 
cost. 

There is a vast variety of forage or past- 
ure crops, from the supreme alfalfa to the 
lowly grasses. Each has its peculiar adap- 
tations to conditions and environment. Soil 
and climatic conditions, topography, place in 
the ration, purpose to which crop is to be 
put, and length of time the crop is desired, 
all have a bearing upon the forage crop to 
be grown. An ideal pasture or forage crop 
is adapted to local soil and climate conditions, 
productive over a long period, permanent 
and economical in cost of seed and seeding. 
Furthermore, as a feed it is palatable, suc- 
culent, heavy in digestible nutrients, able to 
endure grazing, and capable of furnishing 
quick pasturage at any time during the grow- 
ing season. 

The legumes, consisting of the ciovers, al- 
falfa and vetches serve especially in the 
building of bone and muscle. In addition to 
this, their high lime content makes them 
particularly valuable to growing and milking 
stock. The legumes are splendid supple-. 
ments to the cereal grains, grasses and sor- 
ghums, which are generally rich in carbo- 
hydrates and low in crude protein. Taking 
these vitally important characteristics of 
legumes and adding the basic factors of suc 
(Continued on page 330) 
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Another Day Coming 


Fisherman and hunters from the city do 
not like the New York state trespass act; it 
is spoiling the “fun” they always had in treat- 
ing the farms as pubic property for+their per- 
sonal license» It is not surprising that these 
short-sighted sportsmen staged a come-back 
at the farmers, and it was a good one too. 

A bill was framed which would have em- 
powered the conservation commissioner to 
grant licenses to land owners to take and sell 
male pheasants. This was never even intro- 
duced into the legislature; the so-called 
sportsmen of New York killed it. Another 
bill which would have made the possession 
of farm products and animals by trespass, 
prima facie proof that they were not lawfully 
taken failed to pass for the same reason. 
This latter measure would have been most 
helpful to farmers during the summer 
season, when petty thievery of fruit and farm 
crops is so troublesome to farmers. It is to 
be regretted that these measures lost out. 
However, there is another season coming, 
and it is a sure bet that before farmers are 
through with this matter they are going to 
have as full protection as they need to en- 
courage game on the farm and to protect 

themselves and their farms from invasion. 


No Evading This Law 


New Jersey has a way of putting teeth into 
its legislation and its law which went into 
effect last year regulating the licensing and 
bonding of milk dealers is capable of being 
rigidly enforced. Dairymen will remember 
that this mcasure with it: amendment is de- 
signed to protect: the milk producer from 
city buyers*who are financially irresponsible. 
The experience in the rigid enforcement of 
this act so far shows the creation of a 
stronger bond of confidence between farmer 
and dealer and is credite] with putting the 
milk business on a much sounder footing. 

In this and other territory, there has been 
sad experience in the s.le of milk to irre- 
sponsible parties. It was a habit several 
years ago for a new buyer to organize a ring 
of patrons, receive and sell milk on a credit 
basis for several months and then abscond 
with the proceeds before dairymen were 
aware of the trick. Over and over 
again this happened in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey and such activities 
were particularly responsible for the meas- 
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ure now on the statutes in New Jersey. The 
lasc session of the legislature provided funds 
for more rigid enforcement of the act and 
its penalty, and the state department is 
wisely planning a campaign which will 
bring every past evader of the law within 
its reach. New Jersey milk producers need 
100% protection in the sale of their milk, 
and it looks as though they were going to 
have it within the year. 





Basic to Crop Production 


The leading men in agriculture are rising 
to demand emphatically that farmers should 
not bear the burden of a potash tariff. We 
discussed this potash tariff in these columns 
last week and bearing out the same line of 
thought is the following letter from Alva 
Agee, Secretary of Agriculture for New 


Jersey: 

The imposition of tariff duties on potash for five years is 
a serious matter not only because the cost to the farmers 
will be very heavy, but also because et will offer justification 
to manufacturers to demand a continuance of the protection 
on the plea that they have extended their investments. 
course, we know that they can’t put the business on a profit- 
able basis without continuous protection and I believe that 
they will have to have even higher tariffs later on if they 
do not fail, The whole thing is wrong from every point of 
view and am wondering whether our agricultural papers 
should not be insistent week after week that this burden be 
not laid upon our farmers. In the single item of potatoes 
our New Jersey farmers will be compelled to invest $2 to 
2.50 on each acre of potatoes and this is wholly unfair. 


This just about hits the nail squarely on 
the head. There is no question but what 
farmers should be able to secure potash as 
cheaply as possible. It is basic to crop pro- 
duction and should be cheaply available, no 
matter from what source it may come. The 
American potash trust with expensive lit- 
erature and very versatile lobbyists are de- 
luging Congress with propaganda. A firm 
letter to your representatives at Washing- 
ton will add its mite to make plain just 
where farmers stand on this potash situa- 
tion. The effect of united farm opinion has 
been felt many times in Washington this 
season, and with such a forceful array of 
enthusiasts for a high and continuous potash 
tariff, it is high time that farm public opinion 
again express itself. 





Our Hidden Fur Farm 


Hidden away in the recesses of the moun- 
tains not far from Keesville, N. Y., is the 
government experimental fur fa“ax“which is 
being conducted under directian of the 
United States bureau of biological survey for 
scientific research in fur bearing animals and 
to encourage interest among farmers and 
others. Few indeed know that such a farm 
exists, and calls for information or help from 
New York farmers have been few and far 
between. Nevertheless, this exprimental fur 
farm can be made a decided asset to farmrs 
of New York, with the rapidly growing inter- 
est in furbearing animals as a farm side-line, 
but it must be brought into the lime-light and 
relocated to be of service to anyone. Where 
now situated, it is almost inaccessible and 
practically as exclusive as a forest rangers’ 
watchtower. 

Just recently some of our western friends 
found out about this, and they have started 
the ball rolling to carry it away, even before 
eastern men fairly realize that they have a 
fur farm in their midst. Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan are putting in a bid. 
There is no question but that the fur farm 
should be moved from its present location, 
but it should not go West. It should be placed 
where it can be made of greatest service to 
the greatest number, and that is, perhaps, in 
the upper Hudson valley, maybe in the south 
Champlain district. Here it would be cen- 
tered not only for New York state, but for the 
fur-producing interests of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and the Berk- 
shire section of Connecticut, a fox and fur- 
bearing population greater than any one of 
the concentrated sections of the West. 

The interest in raising fur bearers as a 
side-line on the farm has gone forward by 
leaps and bounds in the last two years, and 
those at Washington who have the perman- 


‘ent location of the fur farm in charge will 


do well to look carefully into the merits of 
an eastern New York location. With the 
very favorable topography of eastern farms 
the interest of fur bearing animals is grow- 
ing rapidly. Now that farmers know that 
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they have a fur farm which is to be moved 
away, a big howl will go up from our east- 
ern men if it is carried to one of the west- 
ern states. 





An Early Season Practice 


Experienced and successful fruit growe?s 
are realizing more and more that early cw- 
tivation of the orchard is one of the most 
important factors in securing satisfactory 
growth and foliage development and that 
healthy trees are essential to satisfactory 
yields. American Agriculturist has long 
advocated this phase of orchard manage- 
ment and it is surprising that more orchard- 
ists have not adopted the practice. Fruit 
growers have clearly demonstrated that one 
of the most vital effects of cultivation of the 
orchard is the stimulation of wood growth, 
with the development of larger and healthier 
foliage. Nevertheless, it is not an uncom- 
mon sight in late summer, to see orchards 
with foliage that has an apparent unhealthy 
appearance. The reason for this is mysti- 
fying to many, especially when the soil ap- 
pears to have had excellent care. Investi- 
gation will invariably disclose the fact that 
the plowing and cultivation had started as 
late as June or even July. 

Although cultivation is one of the most 
important features in successful fruit grow- 
ing, timeliness is a factor many overlook. 
Practically all the length growth is forméd, 
and likewise the foliage, very early in the 
season. Old trees especially, make little or 
no growth after the middle of July. If plow- 
ing is to have its greatest effect and the max- 
imum effect of cultivation is to be realized, 
it must be done early in the season, prefer- 
ably early in May. If no other operation 
follows, plowing alone will induce better 
growth than where the orchard is in sod. 
Subsequent cultivation may consist of three 
or four workings at various intervals. 
However, if the initial break is not made 
early, later hurry-up methods are of little 
or no avail. There is not mych use in lock- 
ing the stable door after Dobbin has been 
stolen. 





Those Tax-Exempt Securities 


Opposition is gradually but surely develop- 
ing against the tax-exemption privilege on 
any class of bonds. The individuals and 
corporations which have large incomes have 
slowly increased their holdings in such secur- 
ities to a point where those best able to furn- 
ish revenue through the income taxes, are 
getting out from under the burden which 
they should justly bear. If the tax-exempt 
bonds were distributed very generally among 
farmers and those with small annual income, 
the privilege would not only be divided, but 
the wealthy would continue to add their pro- 
portionate share to the government income. 
The plan of tax-emption on any bond is un- 
fair to the majority, and with the rarest ex- , 
ception, it seems that this class of securities 
shoujdl be discontinued. 

The United States treasury has estimated 
that tax-exempt securities of state, county 
and minor political subdivision reach the 
great total of $8,142,000,000, the United 
States government tax free bonds not out- 
standing $2,184,000,000, federal farm loan 
bonds not outstanding $284,000,000 and 
bonds of insular possession $50,000,000, or'a 
total of $10,650,000,000. No allowance in 
these estimates is made for the billions of 
dollars in semi-tax free securities which pro- 
vide for exemptions if not held in amounts 
to exceed a specified sum. On good author- 
ity, the total amount of securities from which 
no tax is collected is probably close to 15 
billions. 

The small, rich class which holds these 
bonds is not the one which will protest the 
issuance of tax-exempt securities; it is the 
duty of the great majority, of which farmers 
are an important group, to urge their discon- 
tinuance. The farmer, with only 2% of:the 
total tax-exempt bonds issued by the federal 
farm loan system can well surrender the 
small privilege he may have so that all bonds 
rm f be justly put on the same basis for taxa 
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Of Interest to Every Milk Producer. 


Claims and Counter Claims Back of the Milk Pooling Controversy 


What’s Back of the Controversy 


EVERAL weeks ago when a letter from 
S one of the non-pooling dairymen was 

printed in American Agriculturist, 
there followed a flood of. correspondence 
which could be captioned fittingly under a 
heading of, “On the other Side.” There is 
no question but what there are two sides to 
the dairy situation, just the same as there 
are to the St. Lawrence ship canal project, 
the protective tariff and the improvement of 
rural schools. 

American Agriculturist has taken the posi- 
tion that organization of dairymen has been 
the valvation of the dairy industry. The 
principle of co-operative marketing is so well 
established, not only with ‘milk but with 
apples, potatoes, peaches, cranberries, wool 
and many other farm products, that there 
seems no question about it. This does not 
mean that all co-operative marketing is go- 
ing to bea success. Unfortunately human 
nature has not been so far perfected that 
abstract principles can be carried without 
the inclusion of the personal factor. In fact, 
in thé last analysis of the milk pooling situa- 
tion in New York, the controversy appears to 
be on quite a personal basis, similar in some 
ways to the personal wrangles which have 
been reducing the efficiency of the United 
States grain growers’ association. 

It is surely a fair statement to say that the 
members of any association are responsible 
for those who have been elected to represent 
them, and when by parliamentary procedure 
a group of men have been chosen to repre- 
sent the organization, it would seem that the 
majority. endorse their leadership. If there 
is something wrong in the personnel, then it 
is up to the members themselves to correct 
that wrong, all of which has nothing to do 
with the endorsed principle of co-operative 
marketing and pooling of milk. 





Faith Won’t Pay the Bills 


HIS paper has very frequently printed 
i letters which give personal views on 
the various sides to the pooling contro- 
versy. In fairness to all concerned it excerpte 
from a letter by Holland R. Foster, chairman 
of the Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Association, Inc., and a promient Holstein 
man in Tioga county, N. Y., as follows: 
“Your answer in the April 8 issue of your 
paper to Mr. Wright’s complaint against the 
pool, has amused me and several of our 
neighbors in this locality. I would like to 
say a few words ‘on the other side.’ You 
say that a large part of the enthusiasm of 
the pooling dairymen is based on 


ally know of several that never pooled a sin- 
gle drop of milk and yet their signature 
counts just as much as though they were 
milking 100 cows. Is this right? 

“I personally know of three delegates to 
the Jersey City meeting last fall who were 
not milk producers or participating in the 
pool. Fine representatives of dairymen! 
The most enthusiastic poolers we have in 
this locality are the signers who do not sell 








May Milk at $1.75 


Following prices were voted by the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Association 
for May Milk to dealers: Class 1 milk, 
that sold in fluid form, $1.75 per 100 
pounds. This includes both fluid milk sold 
in bulk and in bottles. 

Class 2 milk,.that used chiefly in manu- 
facture of cream and ice cream, $1.50, the 
same as for April. For Class 3 milk, that 
used chiefly for Manufacture into condensed 
and evaporated milk, 20 cents per 100 
pounds below butter quotations. Class 4 
milk, manufactured chiefly into butter and 
cheese, prices determined by market quo- 
tations. 

In announcing the Class 1 price of $1.75 
as compared with $2.30 the corresponding 
price for April, the association states that 
these discouragingly low prices are due to 
the surplus of milk which will increase dur- 
ing May. It is the purpose of the co-oper- 
ative to sell a larger amount of pooled 
milk in Class 1 by reducing the price. 
They believe if the price was kept up that 
pooled milk would be sold more largely in 
the lower priced classes and reduce the 
general level. 




















milk. There are any number of dairymen 
who are in it who would get out if they had 
another market for their milk. Many have 
been forced into it against their will and 
better judgment. I say that no organiza- 
tion can be a success composed of dissatisfied 
-members. 

“Permit me vo say that I for one will seil 
every cow I have before I will ever be forced 
into or sign such a contract as that.” 





Only Within the Organization 


HERE is one statement of the Dairy- 

men’s league co-operative association 

which has brought forth considerable ¢ 
comment. The association claims that ap- 
proximately 75% of the Dairymen’s league 
membership in favor of the pool and presents 
the signatures of nearly 70,000 former mem- 
bers of the Dairymen’s league to support its 
claim. This statement has been refuted, just 


as if it referred to the support of 75% of the 
total number of dairymen on farms in New 
Yorh and adjacent territory. 

It refers only to the former membership 
of the pool ‘and does not have reference to 
others or dairymen jn adjacent states, since ~ 
for a large part those other dairymen are 
protected by their own separate selling or- 
ganization. For instance, the Interstate 
milk producers* association, the membership 
of which lays in the Philadelphia milk shed, 
has a membership of close to 15,000 and very 
few of its members have duplicate member- 
ship with the Dairymen’s league co-opera- 
tive association. 


Pooling the Same as Others 


TX~ROM correspondence received at the 
editor’s desk there seems to be an opin- 
ion among those who are opposed to 

the co-operative association that some of its 
prominent members are not actually them- 
selves pooling milk. The name'of R. D. 
Cooper has been mentioned frequently in 
this connection. That Mr. Cooper might be 
committed on this claim we requested a 
statement, and received the following tele- 
gram in reply, which speaks for itself: 

The claim of non-poolers that I am not pooling my milk, is 
only another of the many statements by them which are made 
i — } = fava or are Goliperege ay 

g a e mi rom my two farms, 


one of which is worked on shares, the other operated by a 
working superintendent.—[R. D. Cooper. 


How Long Will It Last? 


OWARD the close of April, the Shef- 
field company, which our readers will 
recall is one of those companies which 

broke away from the solid New York milk 
conference board on this pooling question 
the first of April, recently organized 125 
representatives at New York city into a 
group from which it would independently 
buy milk. It is claimed that these represen- 
tatives stand for something over 4,000 non- 
pooling milk producers. The organization 
group is composed entirely of farmers ship- 
ping to the Sheffield eompany, and prices and 
trade relations are to be conducted independ- 
ently of any other group of dairymen, so the 
company reports. Meetings at the country 
plants, of the Sheffield company were being 
held in late April. Lorton Hortor, president 
of the company, claims that the milk pool- 
ers have been receiving a great deal less than 
the prices his company has been paying to 

the league co-operative association. 
Considerable interest has also centered in 
the court proceedings of non-poolers against 
the Dairymen’s league co-operative associa- 
tion in the Syracuse territory. In 








faith. Well, faith is all right in 
religion, but around Tioga coun- 
ty, we cannot buy food or pay 
our grocery bill with it. They 
refuse to accept it. 

“We were loyal members of the 
old league and the officers of it 
were under a written contract and 
being paid by us to sell our milk 
for the best price obtainable. In 
violation of this contract they 
offered to let the dealers pay us 
just what .the poolers actually re- 
eived after October 1, 1921. They 
reated this as a scrap of paper, as 
Germany did the treaty with Bel- 
gium which brought on the world 
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late April, Judge Cooper of the 
federal court continued a réstrain- 
ing order the purpose of which was 
to compel the league to accept milk 
offered for sale. A decision on this 
is expected before long. 

However, New York milk pro- 
ducers are not the only ones who 
are having their troubles. In the 
Camden\area of South Jersey a 
“price war” has brought down the 
price of April milk. This was a 
surplus trouble and the affair was 
fought out along similar argumen- 
tative lines to that which has been 
so common in the last few years. 
The unfortunate part of it in some 
of the South Jersey towns has been 
J that the farmers have suffered a 

heavy reduction and at the same 
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«  .. Again you say that 75% 
of the dairymen have accepted the 
pooling plan. Eventually you have 
gone to the league office for your 
information. How many dairy- 
men are there in the state of New 
York as reported by the state de- 
partment of tarms and markets; 
upwards pf 150,000 in 1920. The 
league claims about 90,000 mem- 
hers in frve different states. How 
many signers of the pool are act- 
ually milk producers? I person- 


Producers’ Federation. 


bill, H. R. 8086. 


How the Wer Against the Cocoanut Cow Shows up in Black and White 


The cocoanut cow is being led to the killing block, and the road it is travell- 
ing is shown by the map above, which was compiled by the National Milk 
The black states mark its death, by restrictive laws 
in those states which prevent or limit the sale of “oiled” or “filled” milk. 
The diagonal lines shows the states where progress is being made while the 
country as a whole will, of course, be affected by the passage of the Voigt 
The war.against the cocoanut cow as conducted by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has resulted in great pressure at Washington for the pas- 
Sage of this measure. Representatives not previously eommitted made plain 
their intention to support the bill, upon receiving the thousands of petitions 
signed by readers of these columns. It is interesting to note by the map 
above that the dairymen of the Eastern and Western Coasts have been most 


active jn demanding this protection, 


~ 


time the town dealers have not 
been passing on the benefit to the 
consumers. When the surplus 
bugaboo is a reality, the time is 
ripe to talk methods of stimulating 
increased consumption of , milk, 
and the action of these South Jer- 
sey milk peddlers is quite discon- 
pa ge In several places, farm- 
ers are reported to have opened 
their own routes to undersell deal- 
ers. 


























We can furnish for immediate ew 
any atyie< - the Penco > roofing or si 


F Furnished ” AH, V-Crimp 
fing Backs Loxon Tile, etc. 
ick, Clapboard, Stone “L 
ied, etc., for sidi For extreme 
davobilty use’ Genuine Hampton Metal. 
ere is a special te metal ceiling 
every purpose. 
Send for catalogue for fire doors, metal lath, 
corner bead, culverts, welded tanks, 
steel lockers and shelving. 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
| 110 First St., i ~ aaa N. J. 


25th & Wharton Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write your nearest office ¢} 











Sell Harder 
Silos 


Lots of people in your vicin- 
ity need Silos. Sell them the 
Harder and establish a pay- 
ing business. Easy to sell be- 
cause of its reputation and 
our consistent advertising. 
Write for details. 
HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box 13 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 





























ga of lightning may leave your buildings*in &snes. 
tt System guarantees quosesien to life and property. 


No losses where our copper rods are used. 


AGENTS WANTED. tg L. 4 prota: 


Petrie sold $1,975.00 worth of Barnett Rods in twenty- 
four days. We teach you the business. Write for 
agent's prices, free cable samples and lightning book. 


Jos. V. Barnett & Ce., Mfgrs., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, \\ 





Roar, have ck Wind or 
Choke-down, can be reduced 
with 


ABSORBINE 


also other Bunches or swelling. No blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only a ~~ drops required at on ap- 


i i .50 ve ttle delivered. Fret 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Discussing. an Important Seasonable Topic 














Unlocking Clover Secrets 


As surely as straws indicate the 
direction of the wind, so does the ap- 
pearance of the young clover plants 
in the spring give a pretty accurate 
estimate of the crops to grow for at 
least two years, 
and often times 
for three years. 
There is a sort 
of satisfied and 
happy = agricul- 
tural feeling 
when one walks 
across his newly 
seeded meadow 
if the clover 
plants are push- 
ing through and 
none are failing. 
As clover goes, 
so goes the farm 
returns, to para- 
phrase an old 
political saying 
in regard to the state of Maine. 
Thoughtful business men who analyze 
their methods, know that somewhere 
there is a key to their methods by 
which they open to success, and I am 
sure that clover is that key to a 
successful cropping. Yet, who would 
dare estimate the small percentage 
of seeds sown that produce living 
plants able to come to maturity. Is it 
1% or is it 5%? 

















H. B. COOK 


I don’t know, but it is small, in- 


deed, and stands in my judgment as 
the strongest indictment against our 
methods of soil management in the 
East. I am not condemning failure. 
It is not much of a man who has not 
failed, for success comes only out of 
failure. When we fail to try to dig 
ourselves out of a chronic hole there 
is surely something pretty serious the 
matter. The causes today that are 
back of failure to grow clover are 
logical and are not past finding out. 
Somebody knows if we don’t our- 
selves. Generally, if we want legal 
advice we go toa lawyer. If we want 
to know why our internal organs sre 
wrong we go to a physician. If our 
spiritual ailments need attention we 
consult the church minister. When 
our fields are clover sick why don’t 
we consult some one who knows what 
to do about it? The doctor, however, 
must have been trained in soil allop- 
athy, osteopathy and Christian science 
combined to be qualified. 


Doctoring the Soil 


Sometimes the soil needs big doses 
of tablets jn the form of chemicals, 
stable manure and lime. Other cases 
need just physical adjustments in the 
form of cultivation and drainage. 
Some soils need to have the con- 
fidence and mental and spiritual tone 
of the owner or operator to put them 
in order, and in other cases all three 
methods must function. 

Probably the farm bureau agent is 
our nearest and best source of infor- 
mation. Maybe it is some one of our 
friends who gets clover to grow with 
as much certainty as he gets any other 
piece of work done. However, suc- 
eessful farmers are by no means al- 
ways safe teachers. If in this case 
the causes on both farms are alike, 
then the inquirer will be safe. Many 
times we have seen the advice of a 
trained observer in farm work 
far safer to follow than that of a 
successful farmer himself, when tech- 
nical questions must be solved. Each 
individual farmer as a rule draws his 
conclusions from a single experience, 
while the farm bureau agent has 
studied many fields. A doctor who 
had come through only one case, how- 
ever successful, would not be rated as 
a first class physician. 


There Must Be a Beginning 

This spring is a good time to be- 
gin, or a good time to begin to begin. 
If nothing more, a plan can be laid 
out just to get ready mentally. We 
must not forget that we do not think 
and act as quickly as men in com- 
mercial life. I have often wondered 
if our association with soils, plants 
and animals was not responsible. A 
man in the trades deals with an ever 
changing stream of men and women. 
He has to think and act quickly or 
go out of business. It is quite different 
with soils. 

In our soils manure, phosphorous, 
clean cultivation and thin sowing of 
grain at time of seeding have been 
the main factors. Lime has not been 
a determining factor but I am con- 
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stantly watching out, through experi- 
ment, expecting sooner or later that 
lime will be necessary. 

In fact, I have been looking over a 
10-acre field to-day that has no right 
from every other standpoint to be shy, 
but the clover is not as thick as it 
ought to be. Lime will go onto this 
field here and there, and while it is 
pretty late to have much effect, there 
will probably be some showing in a 
better growth of the plants already 
rooted if lack of lime is the real cause. 

The stand of timothy is good and no 
skips, but I am disappointed in the 
clover. On another field of 30 acres 
the alfalfa, alsike and red clover seems 
to be struggling with each other to 
get possession. The subsoil is open 
and the fertility is very good. It will 
be a pretty hard job to spoil two good 
crops on this field the coming season. 
I believe thoroughly in getting the 
best seed, but I think there are vastly 
more failures due to soils and prepara- 
tions and the things that are under our 
control than from poor seed.—[H. E. 
Cook. 


Cooperative “Sugar Off’’ Starts 
RB. L. VOORHEES, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N. Y. 

New York state sugar bush owners 
will have one of the most promising 
“sugar offs’ this spring their indus- 
try has ever known. This is not due 
to the fact that the run of sap has 
been clear and about double that of 
last year, or that the market seems 
fairly firm, but this year the romance 
of the sugar bush has been tied up 
with business. 

The Maple Producers’ Processing 
Co-operative has leased a brewery 
and connecting factory in Syracuse 
for two years. Machinery is rapidly 
being installed and some processing 
work is already underway. Modern 
methods will be used in preparing 
maple goods for the market economi- 
cally and as a quality product under 
a brand name. In addition to maple 
cream, maple confections, and maple 
sugar, the finest grade of syrup will 
be put out. It will be packed in bot- 
tles of two ounce size to gallon tins 
and drums of still larger size. It 
will be so marketed that much of 
the spread between producer and 
consumer will be eliminated. 

Economy in hauling and transpor- 
tation is one of the factors to which 
the association has paid a great deal 
of attention. Steel drums, furnished 
by the association, are filled at the 
bush and hauled to definite cohcen- 
tration centers in different produc- 
ing territories, where each drum of 
sap is graded. By this’ method it is 
possible to ship the sap to Syracuse 
in carload lots, saving money and 
time. Upon arrival at Syracuse con- 
siderable time is saved by eliminating 
regrading. Processing begins at 
once. 

By this centralization the product 
of hundreds of farmers will be proc- 
essed at one plant. In this way 
economy, standardization and _ effi- 
ciency are secured. It is estimated 
that something like 200,000 gallons 
of sap will be processed at the Syra- 
cuse plant. 

ee 


Pastures and Forage Crops 
(C@ntinuea from page 827) 
cessful agriculture, the economical 
maintenance of soil fertility, we find 
this group of plants of extreme im- 
portance. In considering legumes, 
their ability to increase the nitrogen 
content of the soil must not be over- 
looked, through the agency of the 

bacteria in the root nodules. 


The Valuable Legumes. 

Alfalfa stands out as the great per- 
manent legume. It is not primarily 
a pasture crop. Its habit of growth, 
sprouting from the base of the plant, 
and the fact that cattle and sheep 
bloat easily when first turned into it, 
would at first indicate it as very un- 
satisfactory. However, farmers 
through careful management are able 
to overcome these difficulties with 
comparative ease. Bloat is easily 
combated by gradually introducing the 
stock to alfalfa pasture. Some farm- 
ers are known to turn in the stock 
for a very short period each day. 
The length of the period is gradually 
increased from day to day until fin- 
ally the full day is spent in one field. 

Others find it more convenient to 
turn cattle and sheep into grass 
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pasture early in the day ailowing them 
to fill up, so to speak. They are then 
allowed to go into the alfalfa patch 
and gradually become acquainted with 
it. Red clover makes splendid past- 
ure although not enjoying the per- 
manence or the feeding value of al- 
falfa. Furthermore, it will not with- 
stand tramping. Pigs fed on red 
clover will maintain themselves, all 
grain fed going to gain. Crimson 
clover is used extensively for past- 
uring, giving splendid results. 

Canada field peas, a legume, mixed 
with oats makes one of the best if 
not the best green feed or soiling 
crop. It has high feeding value, is 
a quick grower. In seeding the crop 
the peas are first sown, usually on the 
plowed ground, being harrowed in 
several days before the oats. The 
latter is drilled shallow. This crop 
does particularly well as summer 
silage. It is harvested when the oats 
are in the milk stage. 

Dwarf Essex rape is without a doubt 
the most satisfactory of the non-le- 
guminous annual forage crops. Many 
tests as well as demonstrations by 
practical farmers have shown that 
rape as an annual pasture crop is as 
good as, and sometimes better than 
alfalfa. Rape is a particularly valu- 
able pasture crop for hogs, as has been 
very successfully demonstrated in New 
Jersey and New York. it is highly 
nutritious and when properly handled 
will furnish pasturage through the 
entire season. It is also valuable in 
the pasturing of sheep, especially in 
the fall when getting the stock in 
shape for breeding. 


Sudan in Sullivan County. 


Sudan grass has given most ex- 
cellent satisfaction as a pasture and 
green food crop. Irvine Sanford of 
Sullivan county, N. Y., last year cut 
and fed green, an acre and a quarter 
starting late in July. This small 
patch furnished sufficient green food 
for 10 milking cows, and in addition 
made a ton and a half of hay. The 
habit of growth and heavy yields 
make sudan grass a most popular an- 
nual. When handled properly it 
makes excellent hay. Many dairy- 
men find thickly sown corn a very 
satisfactory forage crop to supple- 
ment scant pasture. One of the ad- 
vantages of corn lies in the fact that 
it may be started at any time and 
produces quick succulent food. 

It is a growing practice to use 
caution in turning the cattle on 
early pasture. Grass and clover plants 
are given a chance to get started, 
especially in the new seeding. When 
the ground is soft, the cattle are apt 
to trample a large part of the seed- 
ing to death. On the hillside pasture, 
an application of a ton of limestone 
and a couple hundred pounds acid 
phosphate will give the plants a boost 
before the cattle reach them. 

After the cows go on pasture do 
not stint them on feed. In early 
spring grass is usually very watery 
and does not afford sufficient nutri- 
ents to maintain the cow’s body and 
maintain a good flow of milk. A 
checked milk flow means inefficient 
production of milk, for no amount 
of food and effort will bring it back. 
The temporary pasture or soiling 
crop will avoid the break. 


Burning Farm Limestone 

Several of our readers have asked 
for directions for burning lime. This 
is a matter involving many technical 
details. Burning lime is simply re- 
moving the carbon dioxide from, lime- 
stone by heating. When a tempera- 
ture of from 1600 to 1700 degrees is 
developed the carbonates are disas- 
sociated, and the carbon dioxide is 
driven off as a gas. 

One old-fashioned process of burn- 
ing lime in small quantities was: 
First quarry the limestone, breaking 
it up with explosives. A sort of arch 
was formed, using the larger pieces 
as a foundation, and filling in with 
the next smaller size, and piling the 
smallest on top. Then a wood fire was 
built underneath, and kept going as 
hard as possible. After continuing 
the fire for some time, the proper 
temperature was reached, and the 
lime was then drawn off at the bot- 
tom. 





When to Apply Lime—When the 
soil is in need of lime, it may be ap- 
plied in advance of seeding wheat to 
good advantage. Mix with the soil 
by disking and harrowing in prepara- 
tion for wheat. This brings the lime 
closer to the cover. 


Graded Products Favored—It has 
often been demonstrated that in the 
markets of the world the sellers with 
the best graded products are the 
favorites, because graded goods are 
standard and ‘the buyer knows what 
he will get for his money. 
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Farm Engineering 


Solving Mechanical Problems at Home 

















Modern Road Construction 
ARTHUR H. BLANCHARD 

As loads are transmitted from the 
wearing course to the foundation and 
from there distributed to the sub- 
grade, the bearing power of the soil 
composing the subgrade is an impor- 
tant factor in the design of the righ- 
way. It is well known that the bear- 
ing power of soils in many instances 
is materially increased by efficient 
drainage. The roadway, therefore, 
should be drained so that the maxi- 
mum bearing power of the subgrade 
is developed. While a poorly drained 
roadway might support a light rural 
traffic, it will be rapid destroyed if 
subjected to commercial motor trans- 
port including, for example, several 9 
ton trucks. The greatest improve- 
ment noted in American foundation 
practice is the use of cement concrete 
foundations, or stone foundations of 
equivalent strength, on state trunk 
highway systems. 

The hig! way transport engineer or 
manager can neither assume that 
drainage systems and foundations 
have been scientifically designed nor 
that these impo tant elements of a 
highway have been constructed in ac- 
cordance with practice based on serv- 
fee tests. Highway transport litera- 
ture contains many references to cases 
where motor trucks have become 
mired in poorly drained roadways, or 
have broken through wearing courses 
supported by weak foundations. When 
the transport survey is made, care 
should be taken to determine by in- 
quiries along the route, the ability of 
the roadway to carry heavy loads, 
especially during the spring. It is 
well to keep constantly in mind that 
an ideal roadway surface is not neces- 
sarily an indication that the drainage 
system and foundations are suitable 
for motor truck traffic. 

It is self-evident that bridges of 
trunk highways connecting munict- 
Ppalities should be designed for loads 
of not less than 30,000 pounds, and 
it would appear advisable, considering 
the character of the structure to fol- 
low the practice of the Pennsylvania 
state highway department and design 
highway bridges for loads of 40,000 
pounds. The clear width of the road- 
way of a bridge should comply with 
the requirements pertaining to road- 
way width. The overall height of 13 
feet, 2 inches, for motor trucks should 
receive attention. This is an impor- 
tant factor, not only in the design of 
through truss bridges but likewise in 
providing for clearance underneath 
railroad bridges. 





Trouble on High Speed 

My car has been run about 500 miles. 
There is something wrong with it, for every 
time it is run at high speed it will stop. It 
seems as if there is no spark in the plugs 
but when it is operated in low speed I have 
no trouble.—[G. Bailey. 

Your trouble is in the ignition sys- 
tem. If the car acts in the following 
manner, replace the commutator: The 
engine hits on all four cylinders when 
* running idle and a miss is not very 
audible when traveling in low speed, 
but as soon as thrown in high it seems 
to lose power suddenly and also back 
fires as it slows up. If you will re- 
move the coil box cover, one of the 
coil units will be found to vibrate 
continuously instead of at regular in- 
tervals as do the other three. 

To test the commutator it should 
be removed from the engine and be 
disconnected from the wiring. With 
six dry cells‘connected in series or 
one six volt battery, ground the com- 
mutator case to a lead from either 
post of the battery and with the other 
lead make a contact on the contact 
posts, each one separately until all 
four have been tested. As soon as 
the shorted post has been located, 
smoke will rise from the inside of the 
ease. It is hardly advisable for an 
inexperienced man to attempt mak- 
ing this repair. 


Tractor Cylinder Scored 


The engine in my tractor is scored to a 
depth of 1-32 inch. The hot gases spurting 
down into the oil reservoir at every explos- 
ion and seriously injures the regulatin 
system. What would you advise?—[C. 

Remove the cylinder block and have 
it rebored. If the cylinder is scored 
as much as 1/32 inch in some places, 
the cylinder will be considerably larg- 
er than the others when rebored and 
this increased piston displacement 
will have a tendency to cause uneven 
running of the engine, although not 


serious enough to cause trouble on a 
pull. For this reason it is advisable 
to determine the condition of the 
other cylinders and if defective in any 
way, have them rebored to the same 
size thereby evening up the power 
stroke of all pistons. A néw piston 
with rings will be necessary after re- 
boring and this will best be fitted by 
a concern which specializes in rebor- 
ing. When assembling, make certain 
that the wrist pins are secure and 
avoid a repetition of this occurrence. 


What Kind of Oil? 

In your opinion, which is the best lubri- 
cating oil for an automobile engine, one with 
as asphalt or paraffin base?—[J. L. P., Penn- 
sylvania. 

It seems that it is very difficult to 
determine the characteristic differ- 
ences between oils derived from as- 
phalt and paraffin. Judging from 
the rather comprehensive sources of 
tests which have been performed, the 
quality of a lubricating oil depends 


very much more upon the processes 
of refining, and in the way it is pro- 
duced, than upon the nature of the 
crude oil which it will obtain. Ap- 
parently there is no definite reason 
for selecting either a paraffin or an 
asphalt base oil in preference to the 
other, provided that the oil is selected 
to have a suitable viscosity at normal 
operating temperatures, because the 
asphaltic oils change viscosity with 
temperatures somewhat more rapidly 
than do the paraffin oils. To secure 
oils of equal quality the viscosity 
should be determined at temperatures 
somewhat near those which will ob- 
tain under actual operating condi- 
tions. Generally speaking, and for 
most practical use, the difference be- 
tween the two classes of oils is not 
sufficiently great to be considered of 
any material importance. 





Watts Used By Motor 


How many watts or amperes will a one- 
horsepower electric motor take under one- 
horsepower load in one hour? Can a coil be 
a: Ay 110 volts from a 32 volt battery? 


One-horsepower is equivalent to 746 
watts. A one-horsepower electric 
motor will consume 746 watts. In one 
hour the power consumption will be 
0.746 kilowatt hours. Since volts mul- 
tiplied by amperes produces watts, a 


331 


pressure of 110 volts will require a 
flow of current amounting to a little 


less than 7 amperes. If the pressure 
is 32 volts amperage will be between 
23 and 24. It is possible to use a 
coil to transform a 32-volt current 
up to 110 volts, but for practical pur- 
pose no device has been arranged 
which will give this result. 


Stop Roof Leak 


When I came to repair the roof of the shed 
part of my house two years ago, the dealer 
told me that ready roofing would last longer 
than shingles because the roof was so flat; 
and so I took his word for it. Now the roof 
leaks where it connects with the side of the 
house, and don’t know how to stop it. 
Will I have to fix the whole roof?—[S. W., 
New York. 

Your dealer was right about the 
roofing. It ought to last better than 
shingles on a low pitch roof, for shin- 
gles do not dry out very fast on such 
a roof, and they will decay faster 
than on steep roofs. If the roofing 
had been applied properly, it ought 
not to leak, but you can easily repair 
it by using some form of roofing ce- 
ment which you can get from your 
dealer and which has been prepared 
for just such a purpose. It is tarry 
in nature, and when exposed to the 
air, stiffens and hardens, though it 
does not entirely lost its elasticity. It 
is applied with a paddle in a rather 
thick coat over the leaky places. 
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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U.S. Tire Co. 


The lowest price ever 
quoted on a tire of quality 


reputation and standard per- standard value for years. 
formance. The “Usco” Tire was 
never better than it is to- 
© e © day—with its estab- 


And now, with the open- 
ing of Spring, there seem to 
be quite a number of “New 
and Special tires” coming in- 
to the market in the $10.90 


Perhaps you are wonder- 
ing just what there can be 
either “new” or “special” 


It can’t be the $10.90 price 
—“Usco” established that 


Nor quality reputation 
rd performance— 
for it takes more than one 
full season for any new tire 
to demonstrate where it 
stands in quality and 
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the times. 
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Potato vies 
makes the last 
Sweeks count 


Pyro invigorates the vines so the tubers have 
longer period in which to grow big, fat and fine 

Pyrox kills the bugs, prevents blight and many 
rots. Positively stops the cause of dry rot. 

Pyrox is distinctly different! In it is a power- 
ful fungicide and a deadly poison, combined 
chemically for greater potency. You buy it as a 
creamy paste. It mixes easily; stays long in sus- 
pension; goes through finest nozzles without 
clogging. Sticks like paint on the foliage. 


Users enthuse over Pyrox 
Read the Pyrox Book 


No Wotider thousands use Pyrox! For one price 
they get three sprays, triple benefit—all at only 
one time-and-labor cost. It’s a money-saver and a 
money-maker. Try it! The 
improved formula makes 
Pyrox better than ever. 
Gardeners, big and little, 
use it on all kinds of crops. 

Spray thoroughly. 
Cover both sides of the 
foliage. Use high pressure 
sprayers. No spray ma- 
terial is effective when 
you spray carelessly, 


‘Write today for the freé 
Pyrox Book. It tells in 
users’ own words what 
Pyrox does and how it 
does it better. If your 
dealer cannot supply you 
sbith Pyrox, we will. 
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‘TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


the powerful triple-duty spray 
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Farm-Success rests 
squarely upon rich, 
roductive soil. Most 
and needs lime to keep it sweet 
and fertile. When you lime—spread 
Solvay—guaranteed high test 95% carbon- 
ates—non-caustic, furnace dried, ground fine 
to spread easily and bring results first harvest. 
Write for FREE Booklet. 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
500 Milton Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Crop Department 


Many Ways With Farm Field Crops 




















Long Island Gets Station 


Long Island is to have the field ex- 
periment station farmers have long 
sought. Governor Miller has signed 
the bill which authorizes the establish- 
ment, of the station as well as the 
appropriation for equipment, erection 
of buildings and green houses, and 
maintenance of the staff, According 
to the act the station is to be devoted 
to the study of the soil fertility 
problem, and the control of diseases 
and insects as they apply especially to 
truck crops and Long Island condi- 
tions. y 

The need for such a station has been 
Iong felt by both the experiment 
stations and the farmers of the Island. 
The stations have found considerable 
difficulty conducting experiments so 
far removed from the base of opera- 
tions to say nothing of changed con- 
ditions. It is planned that a trained 
staff consisting of an entomologist, a 
plant pathologist, and a specialist in 
vegetable gardening will be located at 
the field station, giving their entire 
time to the problems at hand. Mem- 
bers of the up-state stations will oc- 
casionally be present for specific prob- 
lems in their respective lines when 
occasions present themselves. 

The location of the station on Long 
Island should be of infinite value to 
all growers of truck crops in various 
parts of the East. Local growers will 
be no more greatly benefited than 
others, except that through more 
dfrect contact they may be able to 
make more immediate application of 
recommendations. Farmers of Long 
Island are responsible for the project. 
The Nassau and Suffolk county farm 
bureaus investigated the possibilities 
of such a project. Co-operation of the 
Geneva and Cornell stations, local 
farmers associations, and Long Island 
members of the legislature made the 
establishment of the station possible. 


Hubam as a Performer 


Much has been said about hubam. 
It is an annual, white sweet clover 
that was developed several years ago 
in the West. It is a rapid growing 
legume, closely resembling the com- 
mon biennial white sweet clover from 
which it no doubt originated. In view 
of the extravagant claims made for 
this newcomer in the legume family, 
the Ohio station has been conducting 
some extensive tests. The results ob- 
tained are sufficient to warrant pre- 
liminary recommendation for its use 
as a hay crop, as a soil builder and as 
a seed producing crop. In general; it 
may be said that hubam clover is 
similar to the other members of the 
legume family in that it is as sensi- 
tive as any to acid soils. 

On good soil, hubam clover will 
make from one to two tons of hay 
per acre, following a grain crop? 
Where hubam is sown alone in the 
spring on a prepared seed bed, two 
cuttings of hay may be secured. In 
managing the crops in this manner 
care must be exercised that the land 
is fairly free from weeds. The first 
cutting is usually made in July, leav- 
ing a stubble of 4 to 6 inches. The 
second cutting comes sometime in 
September, much depending on the 
season. When the crop is to be 
grown for hay, 8 to 10 pounds of 
scarified seed are recommendéd, to be 
either drilled or broadcasted. Bee- 
keepers have found hubam a most 
valuable crop. Honey bees have been 
observed working in hubam late in 
the fall, several days after a heavy 
frost, when other blooms have gone. 

As a soil builder, hubam is consid- 
erably inferior to biennial sweet clov- 
er. The percentage of nitrogen in 
the roots of the latter has been found 
to be about four times more than 
hubam, the root system being by 
weight about seven times as great as 
the annual. In fact, the only recom- 
mendable features of hubam as a 
soil builder are, that it is an annual 
and will make abundant growth with 
spring planting, and when plowed 
under in the fall, does not become a 
weed. The larger, deeper and more 
extensive root system of biennial 
sweet clover with its great sub-soiling 
effect must not be overlooked. 

The seed producing power of hubam 
is remarkable and, according to the 
Ohio station, should become the 
cheapest clover seed on the market. 
No other clover will produce seed 
the same it is sown. The ex- 


pense of growing seed after a small 
grain is so slight and the yield is so 
satisfactory, the seed crop should be 
profitable at a price lower than any 
of the biennials. When planting for 
seed, the crop is sown in rows 30 to 
$6 inches apart, requiring about two 
pounds of scarified seed per acre. The 
yield varies. Dry summers favor 
early maturity and seed production 
at the expense of vegetative growth. 

Hubam may be sown with a nurse 
crop of winter wheat or rye, spring 
oats or barley. The late spring crops 
like sudan grass and soybeans, are 
not recommendable. The early re- 
moval of a nurse crop is desirable 
since the yield of hay is increased. 

Reports frém New York experi- 
ments indicate that thus far hubam 
does not warrant its replacing any of 
the established crops in the rotation. 
It is being experimented with quite 
generally. However, it may be of 
value where an annual and quick 
growing crop is desired. 


Vetch for Worn Out Soil 


“I have tried hairy vetch in the last 
few years and believe it is to be high- 
ly recommended in renewing the fer- 
tility of our worn out soils,” said T. 
D. Morrison of Saratoga county, N. Y., 
“especially sandy lands which do not 
readily retain moisture. Such soils as 
the latter cannot be brought back to 
their original ferti'ity without the ad- 
dition of a considerable quantity of 
humus as well as other richer fertilis- 
ing elements. 

“Our soils are especially lacking in 





nitrogen and so I am using nitrogen . 


gathering plants which will fix nitro- 
gen from the air by means of root 
nodules. It is much cheaper to do it 
this way than through the use of the 
more common commercial fertilizers. 
To accomplish this I am using hairy 
vetch which is hardy at this latitude. 
When sown in the late summer with 
rye, it can be turned under the follow- 
ing year in time to be followed with 
@ crop of millet. I find it best to 
sow the rye and vetch with the last 
cultivation of corn. 

“In order to get results with the 
first crop of vetch, it is necessary to 
inoculate the ground with nitrogen 
fixing bacteria, secured from a field 
where vetch has been grown sucecess- 
fully. If no vetch had been grown in 
the neighborhood, I would have had 
to secure a commercial culture of the 
bacteria from the experiment station 
or through a business house. By try- 
ing out a small patch first, I would 
then have taken inoculated soil from 
the area for the regular fields. About 
300 pounds of the soll per acre is 
sufficient to insure a good catch. It 
is scattered during the cloudy 
weather 80 as to prevent loss of the 
bacteria from exposure. Artificial 
cultures are equally as good, and some 
growers prefer them to soil. 

“Acid soils are inoculated more 
readily, if a small amount of lime is 
added. Immediately following the 
epplication of the soil, I harrow the 


field, ~hich mixes the inoculating 


bacteria thoroughly with the top-soil. 





Forage Crops for Hogs 

Kindly advise me how to seed down an acre 
of some crop for hogs. I have tried orchard 
grass and white clover and have had no suc- 
cess. My ground is well manured and well 
drained and suitable for most any crop.—[Wil- 
liam Tapel, Cayuga county, N. Y. 

Dwarf essex rape or oats and cow 
peas make very excellent pasturage 
for hogs. Rape is especially recom- 
mendable as it will furnish good forage 
practically all season. It may be 
sown in early spring and by careful 
manipulation will continue throughout 
the season. It is recommended that 
two separate pastures! be planted 
where a large number of™“hogs are to 
be kept in order that by alternation, 
one field may be used while the other 
recuperates. Rape may be sown 
broadcast or in drills. When sowing 
broadcast, four to eight pounds of 
seed are used. The ground is first 
plowed and harrowed. The seed is 
then sown and harrowed in. When 
planted in drills, two to four pounds 
of seed are required and the drills 
are placed 18 to 24 inches apart. 

Oats and peas give splendid satis- 
faction. It is recommended that the 
peas be planted first and considerably 
deeper than the oats, which need only 
very shallow planting. This crop may 
be sown ‘at various intervals during 
the season on pastures. 
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- The Farm Orchard 


Busy Days Ahead for Orchardists 














Thinning Our Apples 
WARNER E. FARVER 

The majority of us consider thinning 
of fruit as a big job and one to be 
avoided, especially on the apple trees. 
Not long ago an incident came to my 
notice of where 7.n orchard would have 
paid large dividends had the fruit been 
thinned. The fruit would have sold 
better and there=would have been less 
culls and one-sided specimens, which 
were practically unsalable. 

The trees were healthy and of large 
size. They had been well sprayed. 
They were not pruned closely enough. 
Too much fine wood was left in them 
and they were not opened sufficiently, 
and the result was, the entire orchard 
Was overloaded. Limbs hung down 
and the apples were so thick that 
they crowded each other. This caused 
the majority to be pressed out of shape 
and seemingly were blighted on one 
side. The fruit which was first class 
was actually very scarce. Less could 
be classed good and full sized. _ Both 
color and flavor were good. The 
trouble was all in the crowding pre- 
venting the apples from attaining full 
growth and proper shape. 

In this orchard, thinning would have 
paid the owner well. Each tree would 
have produced nearly as much first 
class fryit as it would have produced 
of inferior fruit. Since the yield was 
heavy the increase in price that could 
have been obtained for the first class 
fruit, would have paid well for the 
labor required in thinning. Much.of 
the falling due to high winds would 


have been prevented . It was thought” 


that at Jeast $1 a bushel was lost of 
the yield. The owner said he made a 
good profit as it was, but he could 
have made a lot more by thinning. His 
apple orchard was more than five 
acres in.size. 

The labor for thinning is greatly 
reduced by thinning when the fruit 
is comparatively large. One can pick 
and sort better. Some prefer to shake 
while thinning and it is a good plan 
where trees are large and ladders are 
needed to thin. Where it is possible, 
we prefer to thin by hand. Where 
fruit has been thinned, the picking 
and grading is a comparatively easy 
job in the fall. The fruit is picked 
more easily. The grading is a small 
job because there is less small and 
less ill-shaped fruit to contend with. 

Spraying when properly done saves 
a large percentage of the fruit which 
sets. As these fruits develop they 
become too much of a burden to the 
tree. Many trees will not bear the 
year following a heavy crop. Thin- 
ning will cause the crop to be less of 
a drain on the tree and the chances are 
that phere will be a good crop each 
year’ rather than heavy yields one 
year and none the next. 


Taking Care of Peach Trees 
U. T. COX, LAWREN€E COUNTY 
When the season is favorable 

peaches can be raised more easily than 
other fruit. The trees grow to a bear- 
ing: size sooner than other tree fruits, 
so that where people can do so it is 
advisable to have home orchards, and 
commercial orchards where they can 
dispose of the fruit in local markets 
or transport it on electric lines, rail- 
roads or by truck or steamer where 
there is water transportation. 

One year trees only should be 
planted and cut back to a stub about 
2 feet high or less, and spaced from 
16 feet to 20 feet apart. For family 
use or home. market or both a good 
many varieties may be set out so as 
to have fruit ripening from the early 
summer till fali so as to have a suc- 
cession of varieties to supply the table 
and the trade all the time. Very few 
of the extra early kinds are needed, 
such as Alexander or that type, but 
more of Waddell, Carman, Champion, 
some St. John, Old Mixon Free and 
Cling both, if clings are wanted, El- 
berta, Stump, Lemon Cling and Heath 
Cling, both fine for canning. I am 
trying some of the newer kinds along 
with Belle of Georgia, Reeves, Ste- 
phens, Smock and Salway, such ‘as 
Goldfinch, Rex, J. H. Hale, Krumel, 
ete. 

Young trees grow so rank that the 
new growth should be cut back every 
winter later or spring from one-fourth 
to half or more depending on the 
length it grew the previous year. Hand 
shears or clippers are best. Most of 
the inner twigs should be left to pro- 
duce fruit. Peach trees respond to eul- 
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tivation and if the soil needs it they 
should be fertilized with nitrates or 
manure and acid phosphate. The soil 
must have humus. It is likely best 
to sow cover crops after several cul- 
tivations have been given, and when 
mature or died down these cover crops 
should be incorporated with the soil 
by harrowings or turned under. 

Spraying gives good results on 
peaches. After blooming when the husk 
is falling from the small fruit the 
trees can be sprayed with arsenate of 
lead in water to prevent curculio in- 
jury and later the trees should be 
sprayed twice to prevent brown rot. 
Arsenate of lead can be used with the 
solution each time, or the trees can 
be dusted with fine sulphur and pow- 
dered arsenate of lead with a dust ma- 
chine. From two to four applications 
should be made through the season to 
give best results. The late varieties 
should receive more than the early 
kinds. 


Disease Resistant Raspberries 

Three seedling raspberries are giv- 
ing very promising results in this ter- 
ritory according to the Geneva sta- 
tion, N. Y., and are highly recom- 
mended for trial by growers of bush 
fruits. One in particular, the Don- 
boro, should prove popular, especially 


with growers in the Hudson valley 
district due to its marked resistance 
to the yellows or mosaic which has 
forced many growers out of business. 
This seedling is from a cross between 
Loudon and Marlboro. It is large, 
firm, light red fruit, and the piants 
are described as stocky and very pro- 
ductive. 

The June is said to be the earliest 
commercial red raspberry under cul- 
tivation and has been grown success- 
fully as far west as Minnesota and 
south to Tennessee. The fruit is large 
and firm. It is a variety which merits 
extensive cultivation. The Ontario is 
a seedling from a cross between Sup- 
erlative and Loudon. It is described 
as being hardy, vigorous and produc- 
tive with large berries, maturing a 
little later than the June and some- 
what earlier than Cuthbert, an old 
standard variety. 


Power in the Orchard 


Most orchardists are men of keen 
judgment and discernment. It is sig- 
nificant that as a class, orchardists 
are quite strongly in favor of the use 
of mechanical power. There is no 
question in their minds but what 
mechanical power may be used eco- 
nomically and effectively in fruit pro- 
duction on a small or large scale. 

Some of the advantages claimed for 
the tractor in the orchard are as 
follows: It will get closer to the 
trees without injury; will not bite the 
end of the limbs or knock off the 
fruit; will turn in a short radius; 
can be guided with exactness; will 
pull heavier tools and cut deeper; 
will readily pull a subsoiler to break 
the plowpan caused by shallow til- 
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lage or the hardpan laid down by 
‘nature; will get over the ground 
faster, thus conserving time and labor 
and can be worked longer hours and 
in emergencies.can be used day and 
night. 

Tractors are widely used in orchard 
operations for plowing, disking and 
operating spike-tooth and chisel har- 
rows, in preparing the seed bed for 
the cover crop, in drilling or broad- 
casting the seed, and in turning under 
the cover crop. It is also used in 
sub-soiling, in spraying and in pulling 
out and sawing up old trees. When 
irrigation time approaches, the ma- 
chine is used for furrowing and check- 
ing. 








In the Apiary 




















Large Brood Chambers Help 


If bees have been wintered in a 
single story hive it is usually recom- 
mendable to add an additional story 
about the first week in May, or as soon 
as the queen needs more room. Ex- 
pert beekeepers find that the two-story 
hives are more satisfactory in that 
the colonies treated in this way sel- 
dom swarm, are exceedingly strong 
and vigorous, have abundance of re- 
serve food and are extremely resis- 
tant to foul brood. 

On the top of the double colony 
shallow frame supers are added from 
time to time depending on the flow 
and storing of honey. The combina- 
tion of large brood chamber and small 
and frequently added supers means 
that the bees gather and store all the 
honey possible with least attention. 








Speed and Dependability 
in the Hay Harvest 
McCormick - Deering - International . 
H*: machines that bear the above names may always be relied 


on to put your hay where you want it, 
in the quickest, most economical manner. McCormick and Deering 
mowers can be depended on to cut hay every minute. International 
tedders hasten, and insure, better curing. McCormick and Deering 
self-dump rakes are known the whole world over for their quick, 
draft. The International combined side- 
delivery rake and tedder is a saver of time and labor. 
Look at the farmer in this picture, pulling two wagons and two 
Titan tractor. He is sure to get his 





clean work and light 


International loaders with the 


hay out of the way for grain harvest. 
International sweep rakes and stackers provide a quick method 
of getting your hay to the stack. 
International power hay presses put the wn f in neat tight bales 


that keep better, are easier to handle, store an 


the top price on the market. 


Rely on the McCormick- Deering Dealer in Your Community 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 








CHICAGO 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


GF AMERICA 
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Is Your Silo 
Twisted? 


An old twisted or broken- 
down silo that is a menace 
to adjacent buildings can 
easily be rebuilt into a new, 
handsome Craine Triple 
Wall Silo at about half the 
cost of erecting a new silo. 
All old material except the 
iron hoops can be used in re- 
building. The moderate first 
cost of a Craine is the only 
cost for many years. Hun- 
dreds of old stave silos are 
made over every year. 


The Craine triple wall con- 
struction insures perfect sil- 
age. The inner wall is made 
of the usual fitted staves; 
around this is placed a wall 
of Silafeit—air and water- 
proof; outside of this is the 
spiral Crainelox covering 
that protects and reinforces 
every square inch. No hoops, 
no repairs. Once erected it 
stays put. 

Write for the new and 
beautiful catalog illustrat- 
ing Craine Triple Wall and 
Crasco Silos. We offer a 


good discount if you order 
your silo now. 


CRAINE SILO CO., INC., 
Box 120 


Norwich, N. Y. 














THE 
Pike St. Cincinnati, 

yf LY. ‘ES 

Power mps 

HERE'S capacity a’plen- 

ty for all pumping 

needs. - The ideal pump 

for homes, farms, creameries, 

Kamens dairies, factories, town water sys- 

tems. Twelve sizes—delivers 400 


to 10,000 gallons an hour. Low in cost, 
geist, safe, self-oiling, trouble-free. 













large valves and waterways—a 
truly better pump. Ask 














SPECIAL SALE 
OF SILOS 


We sell direct from our factory. No 
agents. Prices run from $135.00 up, de- 
pending on size. All silos in this sale are 
anes grade, genuine clear Oregon Fir, 
fully equipped with all our latest improve- 
ments. Subject to inspection at your 
station. On payment of small deposit we 
will hold silo for Spring shipment if de- 
sired. If shipped at once no cash in.ad- 
vance. You can save money by getting 
your order in now re these are gone. 
Advise size desired. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO ANY 
112 Flood Building, heed anes Penn. 






































Live Stock Problems 


Feeding Methods and Seasonable Care 











Stomach Worms in Sheep 


Sheep men find that sulphate of 
copper may be used to great advan- 
tage in controlling occasional worm 
troubles. Two ounces of sulphate of 
copper are placed in a piece of mus- 
lin and suspended in a gallon of soft 
water. An earthen crock should be 
used because the copper will react 
with metal. This material is pre- 
pared for the foiiowing day’s appli- 
cation. The night before it is given 
the sheep the animals are kept in 
an enclosure so that they will have 
empty stomachs in the morning. 

Adult sheep are given two fluid 
ounces while younger animals are 
given smaller amounts proportion- 
ately. Following the administration 
of the dose the sheep are kept from 
water and fed for a half day. If 
they respond to the treatment in a 
couple of weeks and show renewed 
vigor, allis well. If not, another dose 
is in order. 

This treatment will not harm bred 
ewes any more than others. Much 
can be accomplished in avoiding 
stomach troubles by the rotation of 
pasture and by proper feeding and 
caring methods. 





Feeds for Dairy Ration 


_ What is the best feed for cows for milk 
in the ration of grains? Is oil meal good for 
that? Which is best, carrots, turnips ofr 
potatoes? —[E. J. Welch, McKean county, Pa. 


The grain ration of a dairy cow 
must be balanced. Some feeds are 
higher in protein than others. The 
following feeds are high in protein: 
Gluten, brewers’ dried grains, distil- 
lers’ dried grains, buckwheat mids, 
cottonseed meal, linseed oil meal and 
soybean meal. If you will take as 
many pounds of any two or three 
of these high protein feeds and mix 
with as many pounds of any two or 
three of the following, you will have 
a fairly balanced ration: Hominy, 
corn meal, oats, barley, wheat bran, 
wheat mids, whole buckwheat ground 
and rye. 

A fairly good ration for a cow giv- 
ing 30 pounds of 3%% milk is as 
follows: Clover, 10 pounds; corn sil- 
age, 35 pounds; and two pounds of 
each of ground’ oats, hominy, gluten 
and oil meal. Oil meal is extremely 
good as a part of the grain ration. 
It is splendid as a conditioner. 

Potatoes, turnips and carrots make 
good succulent feed. However, un- 
der existing prices, it is doubtful if 
you could afford to raise potatoes and 
earrots for this purpose. When they 
are extremely cheap, only a few cents 
a bushel, they may be fed to advan- 
tage. Successful dairymen recom- 
mend cattle beets or mangels above 
all as they are easy to grow and 
handle and are heavy yielding. Pos- 
sibly one of the factors that helped 
Tillie Alcartra win her world’s cham- 
pionship years ago, was that she con- 
sumed over 10 tons of beets during 
her championship lactation period. 
It is not the amount of food value 
that beets contain that make them 
valuable so much as the beneficial 
effect they have on the digestive 
processes. 





Crimson Clover for Stock 


I have about two acres of land which I in- 
tend to seed to crimson clover. Is this a good 
feed for horses and cows? What is the best 
way to prepare the ground for this crop? 
How many tons per acre will it yield? How 
many pounds of seed are sown per acre 
Elmer Warnshouse, Chautauqua county, N. Y. 


Crimson clover is highly recom- 
mended by farmers especially as a 
soiling crop. It is also highly reecom- 
mended as a feeding crop. Cattle do 
well on it. It is often used as a crop 
to be cut green and fed in the barn. 
It makes exceedingly good and nu- 
tritious hay. However, particular 
care should be exercised that it be 
cut sometime before it reaches its 
mature stage, especially when fed to 
horses. Hay made from mature 
crimson clover has the disadvantage 
of causing the formation of hair balls 
in the digestive tract of the horse, in- 
variably causing the death of the 
animal. 

Crimson clover is best seeded in the 
fall between the rows of a cultivated 
crop. Long Island growers are using 
crimson clover extensively to build up 
the organic content of their soils, sow- 
ing the crop between the rows of corn 
at the last cultivation. Yields vary 

















from 1% tons to 2 tons per acre. 
Where oats are sown with crimson 
clover the yield is slightly increased 
and curing is somewhat improved. 
Particular care should be exercised in 
curing this crop as it heats very easily 
although spontaneous combustion is 
not as dangerous with this crop as 
with other legumes. Fifteen pounds 
of seed per acre is the average rate 
of seeding. If you are not entirely 
familiar with this crop possibly a 
small patch would prove valuable as 
an experiment. 





More Brood Sows This Year 


The winter improvement in agricul- 
tural prices is apparently responsible 
for the increased number of breeding 
sows on farms this spring, which ac- 
cording to the department of agricul- 
ture amounted to 12,424,000 on farms 
on April 1. This is an increase of 
11.1% or 1,237,000 animals more than 
on the same date last spring. The 
large corn crop in the western terri- 
tory and the unusually large farm 
stocks of corn are further explana- 
tion of the increase in number of 
breeding sows this spring. 

The too, the number of hogs on 
farms is quickly responsive to the 
general economic situation. Going 
back to April 1918, the number of 
breeding sows was 9.5% more than 
on the same date in 1917, due to hog 
prices as a result of war conditions. 
The figures on April 1920 showed a 
decline of. 10% for the preceding 
year, the reason apparently being that 
the price of corn was relatively too 
high to encourage the feeding of hogs. 








Our Veterinary Advisor 




















Rheumatism or Cholera 


Last fall I bought six nice thrifty pigs. I 
ut them in a large roomy pen with cement 
oor that had abundance of good straw bed- 
ding. I have fed them warm water with red 
dog flour and hominy. About three weeks 

o I noticed two of them acted stiff in the 
hind quarters. Now they drag around on 
their knees mot of the time and the others 
are starting the same way. They do not eat 
well now he it is so hard for them to get 
around. What can be done for pigs in this 
condition?—[Chas. A. Sourwine, Jefferson 
county, 


Your description indicates either 
rheumatism or hog cholera, If you 
were to describe the condition of the 
animals a little more thoroughly, a 
more thorough diagnosis would be 
possible. If this peculiar condition is 
accompanied by diarrhea, unhealthy 
appearance about the eyes, general 
listlessness, etc., without a doubt, 
there is cholera infection. If the ani- 
mals are apparently healthy, having 
simply lost the use of the limbs, it 
may be rheumatism. If it is the lat- 
ter, place the animals in a warm 
place, free from drafts, with an 
abundance of dry bedding. Make hot 
applications on the affected parts and 
then apply soap liniment. Procure 
100 benzyl benzoates, grains 2., (Ab- 
botts) and give one tablet three times 
aday. It would be well to have your 
veterinarian examine the herd. 

Where young pigs are fed too much 
corn, farmers have found that pigs 
have a tendency to go “down in the 
back” very quickly. However, it 
seems that you have been balancing 
your ration fairly well. 





Dog Has Eczema 


I have an expensive collie dog that has, 
what we believe to be, the mange. For the 
last three years it has appeared by spells. 
When it is at its worst he is good for nothing. 
The first year we had him he drove cows ex- 
celtentiy. Is there any cure for this trou- 
ble?—[F. F. Roush, Chautaugua county, N.Y. 


Without a doubt the animal is suf- 
fering from eczema. It is almost im- 
possible to apply anything to the body 
of an animal with long hair. It is 
suggested that you first have the ani- 
mal clipped, have the following com- 
pounded at your local pharmacy and 
apply once a day and over the entire 
body for three days: powdered sul- 
phur, % pound; septico (Parke Davis 
& Co.) % ounce; denatured alcohol, 
% pint; erude oil, 1 quart. Wash 
the animal on the fifth day. It is 
also advisable for you to procure 100 
arsenone fodide tablets, 1/64 grain 
(Abbotts) and give the animal one 
tablet three times a day. 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted Scien- 
tist Kills Every Rat Within a 
Week’s Time—Not a Poison 





Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
millions of dollars a year, through the 
destruction of grain; poultry and build- 
ings. Farmers need no longer suffer this 
loss because they can ‘now kill off all 
the rats on their farm in less than a 
week's time. This is possible through 
the remarkable discovery of E. R. Alex: 
ander, a Kansas (ity chemist, who has 
perfected a virus which kills rats, mice 
and gophers as though by magic. This 
product is not a poison—it can be eaten 
by human beings or any animal on the 
farm as safely as their regular food, but 
means quick, sure death to rats, 





This wonderful rat virus, which is 
known as Alexander Rat-Killer, is mere- 
ly mixed with bread or meat scraps and 
placed where rats, mice or gophers can 
get to it. Within a few hours after a 
rat has eaten Alexander Rat-Killer he 
gets a high fever and suffers a terrible 
thirst. He leaves the barns and nesting 
holes and goes to the open fields in 
search of pure air and running water, 
Rats and mice affected always die away 
from the barns and houses, so there is 
no odor. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat af; 
fects others and soon the whdéte colony 
leaves the buildings and dies. And 
though this virus is absolutely deadly 
to rats—chickens, hogs, cattle or any 
farm animal can eat it and not be .af- 


fected at all. 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that 
Alexander Rat-Killer will kill every rat 
on your farm in less than a week’s time 
that he offers to send, as an introduc- 
Hy A offer, a regular $2.00 tube for only 
$1.00. Give it according to directions, 
and if at the end of a week’s time you 
are able to discover any rats, mice or 
gophers on your farm, your money will 
be refunded. A big Kansas City bank 
guarantees that Mr. Alexander is reliable 
and will do as he says. 

Send NO MONEY. Just write to BE. R. 
Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 244 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., and 
the tube will be mailed at once. When 
it arrives, pay the postman only one 
dollar and postage on the guarantee that 
if not absolutely satisfactory your money 
will be returned without question. Write 
today—a postcard will do—and stop your 
rat losses now. 


ipe Out Every 
Rat and Mouse 


Amazing New Discovery Quickly Kflls 
Them All. Not a Poison. 3 

Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all Rodents 
can now be wiped out easily and quickly. 
Imperial Virus will do it. his new dis- 
— is a fluid, true Virus. Entirely 
- ss to humans, poultry, stock, pets, 
ete. hy 











8 Rodents only. Greedily eaten 
on bait. Sets up burning fever. The pests 
communicate it to others, and all die 
outside, hunting air and water. Imperial 


Infect; 


Virus is put up in sealed bottles, thus 
insuring full strength and potency. Only 
safe, sanitary method to overcome these 
sts. Protect I= Poultry, especially 
aby Chicks and Egg Hatches. 


YOU CAN CET YOURS FREE 


Here's how! Send $1.00 today (cur- 
fanny M. O. Checks, etc.) and we will give 
ou by return mail, postpaid, two regular, 
ll_ sized (double strength) $1.00 bottles 
of Imperial Virus. Use one to rid your 
Place of these geste. and sell the other to 
a neighbor, thus getting yours «free. 
Special inducements to represent us. 

f more convenient, send no money, just 
your name and address to Imperial Labor- 
atories. Dept. 464, 2110 G 
sas City, Mo. Pay postman $1.00 and few 
cents postage when two bottles arrive. 
Guaranteed to do the work to your entire 
satisfaction within 30 days, or your $1,00 
will be cheerfully refunded. : 











BOOK ON jf 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 

H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 
S20 West 24etst. New York 
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UNADILLA 
The Silo of Economy 


Every dollar put into a Unadilla 
comes back many times during its 
long life. You can get at silage 
easier, put it on \the stable level 
with least effort, and make all ad- 
justments in perfect safety, 


The reason—its builders made 
convenience a part of the silo, 
This is why successful dairymen 
praise it, and buy it a second and 
third time. 


With prices at 1917 levels and 
special discounts on early orders, 
the Unadilla is the most econom- 
ical silo to be found. 


Write for particulars and catalog 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
BoxB Unadilla, N: Y.or 
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Sell 


Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Milk not cogled over 
a Reid Cooler is likely 
not properly cooled. 
= Get a Reid and save 
sour milk losses. By 
' far the best cooler; 

most easily cleaned. 
We have added heavy 
pressure coolers to our 
line. Write for prices 
or ask your dealer. 


A.H. Reid Creamery 
and Dairy Supply Co. - 
6900 Haverford Ave. 
BoxE ae Pa. 














ritefordescriptive 
MINERAL REMEDY co. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


MINERALS. 








Rib-Stone 
Concrete 
Stave Silos 


Are Permanent 
Rat-Proof 


Fire-Proof 
Decay-Proof 


Rib-Stone Concrete Corp., Batavia, N. Y. 





PAIN 





$1.05 
GALLON 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


“ We will send you as many gallons as 
you want of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


upon receipt of remittance. We are paint 


engcigiiets and 
fants tnd lot us qugte you low prices, We queers 





morey by direct from our factory. 
Guaranteed. orders for gallons or over we will 
prepay the freight within A De pf 


AMALCGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 Wayne St. Jersey City, N.J. 














Dairy Husbandry 


Problems in Management and Production 











Teaching a Calf to Drink 
ROBERT H. NEILL, OHIO 

One of the disagreeable things we 
farmer folks have to do is to teach 
calves to drink. To watch some folks 
trying to get a calf to drink you might 
imagine by the/wrestling and loud 
noise they make that the only way to 
do it was by main strength. They 
grab the calf’s head and souse it into 
the pail of milk half way to the ears. 
The calf begins to snuffle and snort 
like a young whale. What is wrong? 
The calf wants to get a breath of life. 

There is a better way than this. The 
calf should be kept away from its 
mother for about 10 or 12 hours. By 
this time it will begin to be hungry 
and will drink milk from a pail 
more easily than when not hungry. 
After the warm milk is put into a 
clean pail, go right in front of the calf 
and hold the pail under its nose. He 
will wonder about it at first. Keep 
sweet; don’t hurry him. Follow the 
calf around from right to left as he 
hunts for the old cow, and remember 
that the old fashioned way is the only 
way he knows. 

Pretty soon the calf will dip his 
nose into the pail. All is well. Lift 
the pail a bit higher, so that his nose 
may touch the warm milk. Give him 
another sip.the same way, and soon 
the calf will be eating away for dear 
life, and you feel as I imagine Well- 
ington did after the battle of Waterloo. 

Sometimes one has not the time 
or patience to wait on the calf to find 
the milk himself. Then force must be 
resorted to, but hot in the above way. 
The feeder should straddle the calf’s 
neck after it is backed into a corner, 
but instead of just sousing its head 
into the bucket of milk he should first 
place two fingers into its mouth, when 
the calf will do as nature has taught 
it to do. 


Beware of a Gentle Bull 


CLARENCE 8. DEAN 

Beware of the gentle bull is a warn- 
ing that has been sounded among 
farmers for years and years and yet 
every once in a while some farmer 
will disregard the warning and Icse 
his life. Only a few days ago a prom- 
inent farmer in Beaver county, Pa., 
took chances with a gentle bull and 
his life was snuffed out by his getting 
between the manger and the bull’s 
head. Nearly every bone of his body 
was broken or crushed. Another 
farmer in the county owes his life 
only to timely help arriving when he 
was furiously attacked by a gentle 
bull. I have been attacked twice in 
my lifetime by gentle bulls but as I 
was prepared the bulls got the worst 
of the deal. 
Never take chances with the gentle 
bull, and never try to lead the gentle 
bull with a rope. If he is to be lead 
at all, use a short heavy chain attach- 
ed to a ring in his nose and a stout 
pole. Keep at a safe distance at that. 
Also keep out of the stall when the 
gentle bull is in and a safe distance 
away from his head. The best way 
we have found for keeping gentle 
bulls arourd the barn is to put them 
in a strong box stall or stanchion, and 
when they get too ugly, beef them. 
Our last word to readers of American 
Agriculturist on this subject is never 
to take any chances with the gentle 
bull. He comes in the same class 
with “the gun that wasn’t loaded.” 








Disposal of Creamery Waste 


Please advise me concerning the official 
requirements in’. New York state on the dis- 
posal of creamery waste. What state depart- 
ment has jurisdiction over this?—[R. C. M., 
New York. 

The manner of treating creamery 
wastes depends almost entirely upon 
the local conditions, advises C. A. 
Holmquist, director division of -sanita- 
tion New York state department of 
health. The conditions are those of 
quantity and kind of wastes, the size 
and nature of the stream into which 
the effluent may be discharged and the 
nature of the territory through which 
the stream flows, as well as the use of 
the stream below the creamery. The 
public health law in New York state 
prohibits the discharge of wastes from 
industrial plants into any of the waters 
of the state, unless permission to do 
so shall first have been granted in 
writing by the state commissioner of 
health. 











Where the steam is large enough to 
afford an adequate dilution of the 


-_ 





creamery wastes, permits for the dic- 
charge of sych wastes are issued by 
this department allowing the dis- 
charge of such wastes after treat- 
ment in settling or sedimentation 
tanks. If, however, the stream is too 
small to permit of discharging settled 
effluent into it without the creation 
of a nuisance, more complete treat- 
ment is required such as sand filtration 
subsurface irrigation or sprinkling 
filter treatment. 

In practically all permits issued by 
this department the discharge of whey 
into the treatment plant or stream has 
been prohibited, inasmuch as it has 
been found that whey contains a very 
large percentage of highly putrescible 
organic matter and it cannot be eco- 
nomically treated in the ordinary types 
of disposal plant. We usually recom- 
mend that the whey be disposed of by 
burial in trenches, sprinkling on land 
for fertilizer or on waste land at a 
sufficient distance from residences to 
prevent the creation of a nuisance, or, 
that it be given or sold to farmers for 
feeding to hogs. The New York state 
department of health at Albany, N. Y., 
has chief jurisdiction over the disposal 
of creamery waste. 

The farms and markets law does not 
have any specific provision regarding 
a disposal of creamery waste, but the 
conservation commission has some 
rulings with reference to public laws 
and then under the administration of 
that department. 


Several Methods Used 

Wash water from creameries in New 
York has been successfully treated by 
several different methods, that most 
commonly used being a simple set- 
tling tank of 48 hours detention 
period, replies R. Sutter, senior as- 
sistant engineer of the state conser- 
vation commission. In general we 
know of no satisfactory method ot 
treating whey, skimmilk, buttermilk, 
sour milk and other wastes of high 
organic content. 

The New York milk conference 
board has conducted certain experi- 
ments with regard.to the treatment of 
milk wastes. If any successful method 
of treatment, other than those men- 
tioned, has been used in other states, 
it has not come to our attention and 
we should be very glad to hear what it 
is. Section 247 of the conservation 
law forbids the discharge of any trade 
wastes into any waters of the state 
in quantities injurious to fish life. 
The general provisions of the public 
health law also forbid such discharge 
in quantities which will cause a public 
nuisance. There is no statute which 
dictates just how creamery wastes 
shall be treated. 


Big Cow and Capacity ° 


Apparently big cows and capacity 
run hand in hand. Reports from var- 
ious cow testing associations through- 
out the country, recently compiled by 
the federal department of agriculture 
tend to show that, within the breeds 
*epresented in reports, the larger dairy 
cows are the biggest producers of 
dairy products and are also most prof- 
itable. The evidence indicates that 
in the individual farmer’s herd the 
larger cows are more profitable than 
the small ones. However, there are 
indications that this may not hold true 
in the case of cattle containing much 
beef blood. 

The cows in the survey were only 
mature animals, thus eliminating the 
age fdctor. In one group for which 
figures have been prepared Were 160 
cows classified as small, 201 as med- 
ium and 129 as large. The small 
cows averaged 243 pounds butterfat a 
year, and made an income of 77.39 
over the cost of feed. Those of med- 
ium size made 289 pounds butterfat 
and an income of $88.91 over feed cost 
The large cows produced 345 pounds 
butterfat and a return of above feed 
cost of $105.74. 

In another group were 461 small 
cows, 483 classed as medium, and 326 
large. Those in the first classification 
made 240 pounds butterfat on an aver- 
age and an income of $89.11 over cost 
of feed. The mediums made 278 
pounds butterfat and $106.09 over 
feed cost. The large ones produced 
299 pounds butterfat and an income 
of $108.29 over feed cost. 

These tables were based mostly on 
figures for the years 1916 to 1919, in- 








elusive, which accounts for the high 
average income over cost of feed. 
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He lost enough 
cream every 
six months 
to pay for a 


DE LAVAL 


“I had a cream separator 
that I had been using and 
thought was all right. I have 
. five cows and had been selling 
‘cream and feeding skim-milk 
to hogs as fast as separated. 
A few days ago I sold the hogs 
and left the skimmed milk in 
the can. The next day I no- 
ticed cream on it. I was so 
surprised that I skimmed it off 
by hand, churned it and made 
one pound and six ounces of 
butter. 


“It took little figuring to 
show how much cream I had 
been feeding my hogs each 
day. I figured I had paid the 
price of a No. 15. De Laval 
every six months.” 


This letter is typical of many 
letters we receive. 


Perhaps this same thing is 
happening to you and you don’t 
realize it. If you are using an 
old or partly worn-out separa- 
tor, or are skimming by hand, 
undoubtedly you are wasting 
a w cream to pay for a De 

in a short time. The 
waste of cream occurring every 
day is criminal—more than 
enough to Pay for the entire 
output of the De Laval factory. 


Most any kind of cream sep- 
arator will do fairly good work 
the first few months, when it is 
new. But if it is cheap] y made, 
after the a | ~4 months your 
trouble will be 


And the worst of your ex- 
perience with such a machine 
will not be the fact that it 
wears out quickly or that it runs 
hard, or that you are piling up 
repair expenses, but that you 
are losing a lot of butter-fat. 


Why take chances at all when 
a can get a De Laval which 

s won hundreds of prizes, 
thousands of contests, and is 
used by millions? Experience 
has proved that it is the best 
cream separator that money can 
buy, and in the long run the 
cheapest. 


Ord De Laval and 
Sater your Do now 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 
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QUALITY CHICKS 
QUALITY—in the chick 


Their name means everything, because they live 


up toi 


Buyers of Hillpot Quality Chicks everywhere report satisfaction, progress 
PROFITS. The early vigor of our chicks, then their quick growth—both 
are directly due to the combination of sturdy, true-to-type parent flocks 

with master methods of hatching. 


LEGHORNS 


REDS ROCKS WYANDOTTES 


Price list of all varieties, along with descriptive catalog, FREE. 
Write for it. Explains how we ship chicks as far as 1200 miles 
from the hatcheries and guarantee safe arrival of full count. 


os 
Cup cnr 


2 W. F. HILLPOT, 





Box 29 Frenchtown, N. J. 














' BUY HUBERS Qu CHICKS 


Our 13th Year---700,000 For 1922 


By Parcel Post Prepaid—100% five delivery. 


Our request is: Give us your or- 


der for some of our RELIABLE CHICKS and we will prove that we will give 


you better chicks for the money than you can get elsewhere. 
Write for prices and Fre¢ Illustrated Catalog. 


Order early. 


Combination offers. 


«HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


North High Street. 


Fostoria. Ohio 





BABY CHICKS 


Hatching every day in the week 
and every hour inthe day. We are 
the World's Largest Producers, 


THREE MILLION FOR 1922 


Twelve popular breeds of best 
thorobred stock obtainable —9c 
and up.’ We also have QUALITY 
chicks from heavy laying stock 
—Five breeds-at small additional 
cost. 

We deliver by Parcel Post any- 
suitH’s sranvano where east ‘of the Rockies and 
REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. QUaTaNtee 95°) safe arrival. 


Write nearest address, today, for Catalog FREE 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Dept. 67 184 Friend Street 





Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 67 Locust Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 1967 West 74th Street 
Chicago, ill., Dept. 67 427 So. Dearborn Street 















COOLEY 


Chicks Grow 
Don't buy BABY 
SHICKS until you 
write me your wants. 
We hatch thousands of chicks from pure- 
bred, pedigreed flock layers. 
the leading varieties and they a 
famous COOLEY QUALITY that will 
please you. 
Write for booklet and price list. 


S. C. COOLEY, Dept. 15, Frenchtown, N.J. 























BABY CHICKS 
prea Right, Hatched Right, from 
‘eee Range Stock of Selest Quality 
$f percent Live Delivery Guaranteed 
bareel post direct Fen Teishers. 
te White Rocks, 
Rev. White, Golden Wrandoties. 
hite Brown Black 
} RL pond Aroiter'< Chicks, 
Write for our Pree trated 
Catalog. 


New Washingten Hatchery 
Dept. A, New Washington, 0 


Big Value Baby Chicks 
Eleven popular, money-making breeds. 
Easy to buy —priced low. Easy to raise 
—husky, healthy, vigorous. And guar- 
anteed! Write today for FREE catalog 
showing many breeds in ful leolors. @ 


OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 
Box 32, Marion, Ohio 


<4 
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BaBy CHICKS 


We furuish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-preduc- 
ing stock, Flocks built directly from 
laying contest winners. We have 
seventeen breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue and price List, 


. 22 Glandor!, Ohie 
















BABY CHICKS ., 


Hatched by the best system of Sogebetion fom ba high 


class bred to lay stock. Barred Rock 

Reds, Anconas, 16c each; White Wyandottes, Diack 
Minorcas, 20¢ each; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns 
lfc each. Pekin Ducklings, 30c each 


Safe delivery 
guaranteed by prepaid parcel post. 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, WN. Y. 


Sunnyside Farm, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


Trap-nested Single Comb White Leghorns are Egg 
Laying Machines. Their type are officially recognized 
as they won in largest utility clan ever shown, first 


easor 
Hurd, Cornell. Orders se Eees, Baby 
, vee very reasonable. Write to Mating list. 





BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You Purebred Stock 





100 50 25 
Wh. & Br. Legherns $12.00 $6.50 $3.50 
Buff Legherns 14.00 7.50 4.00 
Biack Legherns 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Anconas . 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Minercas . 15.00 8.00 4.25 
R. eds 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Garred Rocks 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Bu Wh. 16.00 8.50 4.50 
w fs 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Buff Orpingtens 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Black Langshans 19.00 10.00 5.25 
rah 20.00 10.50 5.50 





Start the season right with chicks that can be de- 
pended upon to produce profitable heavy egg ones 


hens. Farm at Hudson, O. Mail orders 

J. KREJCI, 2165 East 86th St., CLEVELAND, 0. 
leading N.Y. State 
Shows for the past 


ANCONAS sctisiccs 


ted amount of fine eek’ for sale, also 


Baby Chicks, Eggs from prize matings 
$3.00 for 13, $5. 00 for 26. rite me your 
“a today, satisfaction guaranteed. 


John F. Blatt Jr., R-2, Box A, Frankfort, N. Y. 


ship anywhere per _Fest 
pm ” Guaranteed ry safe r_-is~' 
Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, White ~p 
Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, Anconas, 
Minorcas, ingtons, mixed 
odds and ends. — today “tor price 


€. P. GRAY, Box 32, Savona, N. Y. 


SUNBEAM HATCHERY 


CHIX From Tw beating varieties, 


thy 
ds, Wy: andottes, An- 
oe, _Minoreas, " Orpinigtons. 
100@ live 


ion. 
Soieere’ Routt Jour door by’ Preped 
delivery amt. at rs feed. Get Free Free catalog 
"and order NOW. 


H. B. Tippen, $25 Findlay, Ohio 
BABY CHICKS 


Our 18th year = A, 

; chicks. We 

, < exhibiting Stock. La 
a Puss prenetd, Safe 





Winners at the 

















rival Leghorns, 
Rocks, Wrandoties, Min- 
oreas, Anconas. At reasonable 


prices. Write for our Free 
Catalog and Price List. 


0%, Cantury, Matongry 


9 K€ Baty J oby Chicks 


17% MILLION ‘chick fa $5% Fre 
Fe ree, 











der aaa — pag 
>. Sden ond Ua 
ogue Free, stamps appreciated. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, O. 


CRESTWOOD QUALITY BABY CHICKS 











HATCHING EGGS 


of free range birds. oe, Ste. Fertility 
anteed, cata . 
TELFORD, PA. 


H. H. FREED 





Vigorous from large, free-range, 
thorobred | a “he heavy egg production 

Per 1 500 1000 
Barron S. C. White Leghorn $14.50 70 $135 
Bure-bred Barred Rocks 17.00 5 $160 
Pure-bred R. I. Reds 17.00 85 Ze 
1008 Live delivery d. Sent postpaid 

w order. 

CRESTWOOD FARM, Box 45, Schaefferstown, Pa. 
TOM BARRON PEDIGREE, STRAIN S&S. C. 
@hite Leghorns A pM Ly . healthy April 
chicks, $22.50 per bun une, $20. Safe de- 


Pree At Te LeaeaR FARM. faction guaranteed, 











Among the Farmers | 














NEW YORK 
Long Island Notes 


EDGAR 8S. SAMMIS 

Weather has been extremely cold 
for this season of the year. Ice 
formed on the ponds on the 21st, 22d 
and 234 of April. It has done con- 
siderable damage to fruit buds on 
both trees and vines. Many farms 
are changing hands in Huntington 
township. A very large acreage of 
potatoes is being planted in this sec- 
tion. The growing of pickles that 
was one of the principal crops some 
years ago has been decreased owing 
to the presence of white blight for 
which no remedy has yet been found. 

Winter grain, both wheat and rye 
have made a good growth during 
April and bid fair to make a normal 
crop. 





Jefferson Co—Cold backward wea- 
ther has given vegetation a setback 
and the outlook is not encouraging. 
Considerable hay is changing hands 
at prices from $26 to 30 a ton. Not 
much is being done in preparation 
for spring crops. Hundreds of acres 
of the low-lands are covered with 
water owing to the heavy rains and 
extensive fall of snow. 

Several patrons of the Sheffield 
Farms company at Glenfield with- 
drew their milk April first, their 
grievance being that ‘the company 
would not pay the non-poolers on the 
same basis as they were getting. The 
Dairymen’s league co-operative are 
putting on an intensive campaign to 
push the sale of their products and 
have a large number of prospective 
dealers. 

The state has purchased about 90 
acres of land two miles east of Low- 
ville and will move a nursery there 
from Salamanca, N. Y. They plan to 
set out four acres of seedlings this 
spring and to -enlarge the operations 
so as to employ about 100 men.— 
[Charles Stiles. 


Chautauqua Co—We have had one 
of the best maple sugar seasons in 
years. April has been quite wet, 
grass looks well and some plowing 
has been done. A few miles of road 
will be built in this section this year. 
Not much milk is being produced. 
The rigid requirements are discour- 
aging to many dairymen.—[A. J. 
Norman. 


Sullivan Co—Preparations being 
made for spring plowing. Cold wea- 
ther hurts trout fishing. Many baby 
chicks are being shipped in. Fur- 
nished apartments and cottages being 
rented to city people for the summer. 
—[C. P. Milk. 


Essex Co—Much rain throughout 
April has made the roads almost im- 
passable. Many farmers buying 
pressed hay which is shipped in by 
the carlots. Veals are 9c p Ib, eggs 
25c a doz, hens 25c a Ib, potatoes 
$1.50.—[M. E. Burdick. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCE 


Clearfield county ranked second in 
the state in the production of honey 
in 1921 with nearly 60,000 pounds 
taken from hives. A number of 
eastern Pennsylvania farmers met 
with financial reverses through the 
banks or individual creditors’ unwil- 
lingness to further extend obligations 
or time of payment on farms bought 
at war prices. 

The flight northward of wild ducks 
and geese along the rivers of Penn- 
sylvania has been almost phenomenal 
in numbers. In the Susquehanna 
river at Harrisburg there were many 
white swans and a few sea-gulls. 
National migratory bird laws and the 
establishment of bird sanctuaries are 
accomplishing much good in conserv- 
ing the birds. 

Dr. D. D. Fritch, the “potato king” 
of Lehigh county, has erected a large 
building for the better care and pro- 
tection of his crops. Dr. Fritch will 
plant between 50 and 75 acres of 
tubers this spring. Congressman 
Gernerd of Lehigh county is also an 
extensive potato grower. 








Crawford Co—Some plowing being 
done and a few early potatoes plant- 
ed. Eggs are selling for about 22c 
p doz, butter 40c a Ib, potatoes $1.25 
abu. Wheat and grass look well and 
good prospects for the fruit blossoms. 
—I[J. F. Seary. 


Co—Spring very cold. and 
backward. Not much plowing done 
and very few oats sown. Winter 
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wheat looks fine. Potatoes 80c a bu, 
sugar 18c a lb, syrup $1.50 a gallon, 
eggs 25c a doz, butter 45c a lb. Maple 
sugar largest crop in years.—[W. C. 
Griffin. 





A Knock at Scrubs—Scrub stock 
multiplies just as fast as purebred, 
but it never gets the right answer. 


SURE QUICK DEATH 
FOR RATS AND MICE 


Remarkable Triple Strength Virus 
Kills Every One—Not a Poison 











You can now easily and quickly kill all rats. mice 
and gophers with Triple Strength Virus—the most 
powerful] concentrated virus known—the sure. safe 
way to destroy rodents. Positively not a poison. 
Harmless to humans, pets, poultry, stock, etc.— 
affects only rodents. 





Rats Die Outside 


Rats flee because they become infected with a 
plague that affects the heart. blood vessels and 


lungs, destroying the blood corpuscles and causi 


=o Rats rush outside to get fresh air an 
water. When the diseased rats get ae they 
onan get back for the disease is t so far gone 


it kills them. No odor, no dead rats "to handle, no 
live rats to kill 


Special Introductory Offer 


To introduce this powerful Triple Strength Rat 
Virus, we will make every reader of — paper— 
short time only—a special offer of a regular $2.5 
bottle for only $1 postpaid. This $2.50 "pottle Triple 
Strength Rat Virus is enough to clear a poultry house, 
home or yard of rats and mice. Should you have 
several buildings infested with rats, it will pay you 
to send $2.00 for our big $5.00 Jumbo Size bottle. — 
Jumbo size bottle contains three times the quan 
of Triple Strength Virus as our regular $2.50 bot e 
sold for $1.00. Send order today; sure. Give it ac- 
cording to directions—if after 30 uays trial you find 
any rats or mice—we will refund your mony without 
questions. 

If not convenient to send money today—just send 
ay post- 


our name and address, a postal will do— 
m Re ing if it 


man on arrival. Remember, it costs you no 
does not do all we claim. 


Agents Warted in every community 
GOLD SEAL LABORATORIES 
839 Roosevelt Road, Dept. 171," Chicago, Ill. 


“250,000 Taylor’s Superior Bahy Chix for 1922” 
Our Baby Chix have stood the test for 14 years and 
their merits have been well established for many 
, therefore you take no chances when ordering 
rom us. 
Prices are greatly reduced and 
some are as lew as 9'/20c per chick 
We also furnish the Chix" when we agree 
to, a matter that should not a overlooked. 
S. C. White and Brown Legho 8. C. Black 
Minorcas; S. C. R. I. Reds; Ringlet Barred Rocks; 
White Rocks; a Ray ost yandottes. 


THE DEROY PYAYLOR COMPANY, NEWARK, N.Y. 


Baby Chicks 


Hatched from High Egg Record Flocks 


$10 per 100 up 
Tex Leading Varieties 
Send for Free Catalog. 


Eu, 1906 Sins Oblos 
50,000 $.C. White Leghorn 


Chicks for June Delivery * 


11c each, $52.50 per 500' 


$100 per 1000—hatches due June 6-13-20 and 2% 
Order now and avoid the rush, 10 per cent will book 
your order. Young, Wyckoff an@ Barron —, 
Our 12th year Catalog free. 

THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 

















295,000 CHICKS WEEKLY. 


FOR MAY 


8. Cc. Waite and Brown Leghorns, 13c each; B. P. 
Rocks, 15¢.; 8. C. Black Minorcas, 17c; 8. C. Reds, 
¥ White Wyan., 1 . lle. e ; 
$100.00 per 1000. 100 per cent live delivery gufr. 
Prepaid to your door. Our 12th year. Cata. free. 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA: 
(Members International Baby ~Chick Association.) 








Tom Barron S.C. W. Leghorn 
The Worlds Best Layers. Baby Chicks 


David M. Hammond 
Cortland 














TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 
Chicks *“izz: =." Ducklings 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


be sure and get our new catalog, with 
Special offer, all profitable varioties, 


E. R. HUMMER le 
Dept. No. 7 ee, Jersey 


Po py angels Black Leghorn Chicks 


free Ba ‘ular before ygu order chicks, tells 








}. 4 the BLACK LEGHORN is the t layer and 
most profita table on earth, wri: ts today. ‘ 
A. E. HAMPTON, Bex A, Pittstown, WN. J. 





BREEDING AND HATCHING EGGS 


RICHFIELD, PA,” 








—_—_— 
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Preserve Eggs Now 
for Economy 


Som people go without eggs when the 
te prices go up. ae no need for that. 

g8 are a necessary food — nourishing 
and healthful. “f 

Put eggs in RUTLAND Egg Preserver 
now while prices are reasonable. Use 
them later when eggs are high. 

Keeping eggs in water glass is urged by 
the Government. RUTLAND Egg Pre- 
server is perfected to such a high degree 
that 1 tisfaction is assured. 
Don't take chances with unknown pre- 
servers! 

Eggs keepin RUTLAND Egég Preserver 
— to Pe Preserving 8 dozen 
requires only a pint. A quart preserves 
15 to 20 dozen. Prepare the fall solution 
and add the eggstoit from 

























= y 


Sold in pints, quarts and : 
_—_—_——— 
ua ‘eue)eve® 


gallons at drug stores, poul- 
try supply housés and gen- 
eral stores. 


Rutland FireClayCo., Rutland, Vt. 










—best egg-producing 
Two grades—50%-55% or 45%-50% protein. 
Dold Quality Meat Scrap brings more money 
from poultry than grains, cereals or 
etables alone. enahte sour oun ay =] 
with meat scrap, meat meal or digester tankage. 
Mixed with feeds or fed in hoppers. Also 
all grades bone — charcoal, oyster shells, 
mineral stone grits, pure bone fertilizer. 
JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 
- A 


Devt Booklet 
ee BUFFALO, N. ¥. ‘today 


Write 
for 





larger ‘ 
. Get our plan of easy “Sy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write teday. (77 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
@ex 7052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Skims 
from picture which shows 
pacity machines 








0.9 ote). ay 
On ONE YEAR 


TO PAY 


*44 kt eee erat 
Wew GUTTERFLY cles: 
Pett a 


estee eine 








,1807 Smplre Bullding, Pittsburgh, 


PARCEL POST EGG CASES 
SAFEST and CHEAPEST 


“*A Nest for Each Egg’”’ 


Write for prices and catalogue. 
Send 25¢ for 2-dozen samples., 


U. S. Pulp Products Corporation, Newark, N. Y. 














pean" 





DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are ¢tamped with any name or address with serial 
numbers. They are simple, practical and a distinct 
and .reliable mark. Samples free. . Agents wanted. 


C. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St, West Lebanon, N. H. 





STRAWBERRY, DEWBERRY, Raspberry plants, 
ASPARAGUS CROWNS, Tomato, Cantalope and other 
seeds. Stock the best and true-to-name. FREE, our 
new 1922 Catalogue. 

V.oR. ALLEN, Lane Read, No. |, 


BINDER TWINE 


Get our low 1922 price. Club orders and car lots 
our specialty. Farmer agents wanted. Samples and 


MPIRE MOLASSES 
RD 


Wakes . 
York Molasses Co.. 8) Church St., Now York City 


Seaford, Del. 





MELROSE, OHIO 








-- 











The Poultry Yard 


Seasonable Topics for Poultrymen 

















To Identify Broody Hens 


When a hen is an habitual “sitter,” 
becoming broody several times during 
the season, it is about time she started 
on her way to market. The difficulty 
lies in identifying her in a large flock. 
Attaching a celluloid leg brand every 
time she becomes broody is suggested 
by the New Jersey college. When a 
hen has accumulated three or four 
of those rings a poultryman knows 
that it is time Biddy started table- 
ward. A poultry man may adopt differ- 
ent systems. He may apply an addi- 
tional leg brand every time a hen be- 
comes broody. ° 

Another scheme is to use a white 
band for first offense, blue for second, 
red for third, green for fourth, and so 
on. A color may represent a particu- 
lar month. By adopting a system of 
identification, a poultryman will find 
it very simple to determine not only 
the number of times a hen does not 
function as a layer, but in addition to 
know when the broody periods occur. 
Furthermore, leg bands supply much 
needed information when the poultry- 
man undertakes the important task 
of culling and selecting his breeding 
stock for the following year. 





Don’ts for Clean Eggs 


Egg dealers state that a third of 
the eggs shipped for them to sell are 
dirty. Dirty eggs can not bring top 
prices. Farmers realize this but do not 
stop to think, so the dealers claim. The 
Ohio college recommends that farmers 
keep hens housed until mid-afternoon, 
on rainy days or when the ground 
is muddy. Gather the eggs when .the 
flock is turned out. Owners need to 
have at least one nest for each six 


hens. Keep plenty of straw in the 
nests. Have a good litter of straw on 
the floor. Hens wipe their feet if 


they have a ‘‘door-mat” to scratch in. 
Gather the eggs at 11 in the morning 
to prevent tramping through the day. 

It is further suggested that the drop- 
ping boards be kept clean and chicken 
wire be nailed under the roosts so that 
the hens cannot get on the dropping 
boards. Wash dirty eggs every day, 
and then market them as soon as pos- 
sible. Washed eggs should be sold for 
immediate consumption. Store eggs 
in a cool, moist place free from musti- 
ness or odor. A clean celler is general- 
ly satisfactory. Avoid handling eggs 
unnecessarily. Keep them covered. 
Do not move them from a cool room to 
a warm one, as this causes them to 
sweat, and injures them. 





Orange Box for Nest 


Cc. M BAKEB 


We find that a common orange box 
can be made into a good nest for hens. 
In getting orange boxes from a grocery 
or fruit stand the top has usually been 
removed and thrown away, but the 
bottom and two sides are still intact. 
In using the box as a nest we stand it 
in an upright position so that the divi- 
sions in the box would make one nest 
above the other. The ends and di- 
visions of the boxes are usually heav- 
ier than the sides and therefore make 
good nest bottoms. 

To make a series of nests we tack 
three orange boxes together and after 
nailing them to the side wall of the 
poultry house, we nail a 4-inch strip at 
the bottom and middle of each box so 
as to provide a protecting ledge for 
the eggs and a place for the hen to 
perch as she enters the nest. 


Feeding Geese and Goslings 


Geese are good grazers. They de- 
mand a good grass range or pasture. 
Where this is available they will 
usually pick up most of their living. 
Where geese are confined, such rough- 
age as cut clover, alfalfa, silage, cab- 
bage and manzels or waste vegetables 
should be added to a grain ration if 
the birds are to be kept at all thrifty. 

Goslings do not meed feed until 
they are 36 hours old, when they 
are fed any mash fed to chicks or 
ducklings. Bread and skimmilk is 
an excellent feed for young goslings. 
In their later uevelopment a good 
mash consists of 2/3 middlings, 1/3 
corn meal and 5% beef scrap. Fine 
grit or sharp sand should be available 
to the birds either in a hopper or as 
a part of the mash. 

In fattening goslings the ration may 
be more effective, changing the con- 


stituents after six or eight weeks to 
1/3 middling, 2/3 corn meal, and 5% 
beef scrap. The night feed consists 
of whole corn. When fattening gos- 
lings it is not necessary to confine the 
birds. However, where is is prac- 
ticed some green food or vegetables 
should be added to the ration. 

Adult geese may be fed for eggs 
on a mash of equal parts, by weight, 
of corn meal, bran and middlings, 
adding 10% beef scrap. This mash 
is fed in the morning. Thé night 
feeding consists of equal parts of corn 
and wheat or corn alone. Abundance 
of grit or oyster shells is kept before 
the geese during the laying period 
especially. Constant supply of drink- 
ing water is most important. The 
fountains should be so constructed 
that neither goslings nor older stock 
can get their feet into the water. 
Abundance of succulent roughage 
should always be available where pas- 
ture is limited, 


Ducks*Lay Eggs in Stream 

We have a few ducks and occasionally 
they lay their eggs in the brook. Will you 
kindly let me know if the eggs are fertile 
after they have been laid in the water.— 
{E. M. Ahlstrand, Chautauqua county, N. Y. 

There is no reason why the fertility 
of duck eggs should be affected by 
being immersed in water. However, 
there are certain factors which may 
affect the fertility. If the water is 
extremely cold, the germ in the egg 
may be so chilled as to create a weak 
duckling. If the egg is in the water 
a very short time, there is no rea- 
son why this should occur. Further- 
more, it is an established fact that 
when eggs are washed a fine film that 
protects or covers the pores, keep- 
ing out the air, is removed reducing 
the keeping qualities. On the face 
of it, it does not seem recommend- 
able to use eggs laid in the brook 
for hatching purposes. 

It should be greatly to your ad- 
vantage during the breeding season 
to confine the ducks in a yard or 
run, during the greater part of the 
day. During the late afternoon or 
evening they could be liberated to 
enjoy a swim. This would insure 
the eggs against damage. 








Our Legal Advisor, 




















Straighten Out the Deed 


A and B are husband and wife. Each have 
a farm, but as A’s farm has a mortgage 
against it, B sells her farm and pays the 
mortgage. She was to have had a half in- 
terest in A’s farm, which was neglected. 
Years after A sold his farm and moved to 
New York and purchased a farm for $3100, 
paying $700 cash. It is agreed between A 
and his son (the son not being B’s) that the 
deed be made to B. The son dies leaving a 
baby boy. A dies leaving a mortgage against 
the farm and a chattel mortgage against part 
of the stock. B makes sale, pays off the 
chattel mortgage, and other debts except the 
one against the farm, on that she has made 
two yearly payments ee interest and kept 
up taxes. There is a balance of $1200 to pay 
on the mortgage. There are three children 
and one grandchild. Can they on coming of 
age claim a share of this farm and if so, what 
share? B marries again; if she and her hus- 
band pay off this debt, build a house, etc, 
what would be the proper way to fix things 
so as to be safe and satisfactory to all 
parties?—[Mrs. Della Maggart, Chemung 
county, N. Y. 

If the deed stands in the wife's 


name, of course, she need not worry 
over future payments to the children. 
If it is not in her name, an agreement 
should be had at once between all the 
nterested parties and quit-claim deeds 
obtained from all. 


Putting Through a New Road 


Has the state a right to put a new road 
through your farm when there is already a 
road eg | through the same farm? Please 
state the difference between a state road and 
a state aid road. Can I stop them putting in 
this new right of way, and changing the road 
bed he state took this road over about 
four years ago, and want to change the road 
on account of putting in bridges, and to 
straighten the road.—[{McCelland Rogers, 
Venango county, Pa. 


Private property can only be taken 
from the owner for a public use under 
due process of law and after just 
compensation has been paid. This is 
done by condemnation proceedings, 
the right to which the state has under 
its power of eminent domain. The 
power cannot be exercised if the 
means are already at hand to attain 
the desired object, but the decision of 
the commissioners authorized to take 


necessary land. :. ~onclusive as to the pe. FF, 


necessity. « 


White Diarrhea 


RemarkableExperience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 





The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell 
of her experience in her own words: 


“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
fosing their little chicks with White 
Digrrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
487, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever 
before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return. mail.—Mrs. C, M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


ened 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko in 
all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives the 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 


—— 
Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shénnandoah, 


Towa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. Fin- 
ally, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses abd double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko—give it in all 
drinking water for the first two weeks 
and watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guar- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of 
this guarantee. You run no risk. If 
you don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used, your monty will be 
instantly refunded. 





[tT LL a} J. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 437 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Send me the [] 50c regular size (or [1] 
$1 economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 





£1.00). (P money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 


Name SCC SCE E SEC SES SSeS EERE See 
TOWD occcccccnccecomucscogsccccsaxvevererve 


Btate ..csrcccccseveces ose. Re Bi, Dye seek clhe 


in square indicating size pack- 


Large package contains near- 
ly three times as much assmall. No wartax 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping , 

aay. old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
iy Sehing < same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
is paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
We day. old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that 


p JAarcuree EGGS—$1 per 15; $4.50 per 100. 
Post Paid Thorowshibre d heavy egg laying 

pana Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Rhode Js- 
land Reds, Brown and White Leghorns and day Old 
baby chicks. P. H. PORAY, Williamson, New. York. 





BLACK JERSEY GI ANTS—Large birds. Yellow 
flesh. Ditect descendants of the originator’s. —_ 
limited. Now booking orders for eggs and baby ch 
Circular free. SUNFLOWER POULTRY YA RDS, 
Box Oceanport, New Jersey. 








aCe. from our record egg producing Anconas 
ons nglish Lagherns now reduced to new low prices 
Champion cee strains. Wholesale prices to everybody. 
PROGRESSIVE POULTRY FARMS, Box K, Holland, 
Michigan. 





WINNERS, 8. CC. W. Leghorn chicks. Younss— 
Ferris Strain, $12.00 per hundred prepaid, os de- 





livery fperenteed. circular free. OAK TILL 

POULTRY FARM, Route 2-B, Bath, N. Y. 
BARRED ROCK, White Wyandottes. fae 
Wyandottes, White Orpingtons exes, 5 
okorGE 


White Crested Black Polish, $2.50 per 15. 
HUBERT, North Collins, N. Y¥ 





R. C. REDS, Eggs from quality hens bred to lay 
mated to males from 200 ecg record hens. Good 
a aand size. $2—15, $10—100. MRS. JOHN 

KING, Summerville, BR. 2, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
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Readers’ Service Bureau 


Whe: it American Agriculturist i3. 
Service Bureau, always give ful details of 33: 


your -, name as which 
shows you are entitled to our help. 

| -aA-S uiries are by 
mail Cod a — 3. this By we will t 
be unable 


vu emediata anewar tested, 00 
wopeenee? qustiens, sues ° 
give fou expert and professional advice. 





BERRY. VEGETABLE AND FLOWER PLANTS 
Leading varieties strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, 
dewhberry, loganberry, gooseberry, currant, and grape 
plants; asparagus, rhubarb, horseradish, hop, and 
mint roots, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, celery, 

m, egg plant, pepper, and sweet 
; dahlia, canna, iris, gladiolus, and 
Tbs; hollyhock, columbine, foxglove, canter- 
bury bells, anchusa, dephinium, gaillardia, hibiscus, 
shasta daisy, and other pere r plants; aster 
pansy, ageratum, enapdragon, Japanese pink, cosmos, 
larkspur, firebush, petunia, phlox, portulaca, salvia, 
salpigiossis, verbena, scablosa, zinnia, and other 
annual flower plants; roses and shrubs. Catalog 
free. HARRY D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 





SEEDLINGS— Ruby King. 
Red Cayenne, 
Best. 


300,000 PEPPER 
Chinese Giant, Worldbeater and Long 
$3.00 per 1000. 300,000 tomato seedlings. Bonny 
Chalks Early Jewel, John Baer, and Stone. $2.50 
ver 1000. 2,000,000 Cabbage plants: ready now, Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Copenhagen Markets, Enkhuizen Glory, 
All Head Early, Early Flat Dutch, Early Summer and 
Surehead, $2.25 per 1000, a $10 00. —y~ 


I CAN’T SELL all the dogs so I sell t best. 
ish Shepherds uatural heeldrivers, 
intelligence and beauty unsurpassed. Shepherd with- 
out equal. Write before sold out. GEO. BOORMAN, 
Marathan, New York. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS and young dogs 
ready to go right at work getting cows. Write for 
list. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


AIREDALE PUPS and grown dogs on approval. 
None better. Registered stock. Booklet. E. G. 
CLOUGH, land, New H hh 


Le COLLIE pups.. Whites, Cables. bred 
females, L. BRITON FARM, R. 1, Hudson, N. Y. 


FOX HOUND PUPS—10 weeks old, biteh deer 
trained, male pup $10, female $5. 























OUR HELP BUREAU 





Caulifiower plants $5.00 per " 
matoes ami peppers all varieties $7.00 per 1000. 
—s tomatoes and egg plant $2.75 per 100, $25 

1 Send for free list of all plants. PAUL F. 
Koc HELLE, MORRISTOWN, New Jersey 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Senator Dunlap, $300 to 
$1200.00 per acre; none better et any price, fresh dug 
plants right from the grower. At reduced prices, 100 
plants $1.00; 500 $3.50; 1000 $6.00; 5000 $25. 
postpaid if ordered from this ad. HEYWOOD & 
RLIMOVICH, Central Square, N. Y. 





Cc ABBAGE ‘PLANTS—Fleld grown; Early Jersey 


Wakefield, Charleston, Wakefield, Copenhagen ~~~ 
Enkhuizen Glory All Head Early, mg 

Summer, Early Flat Dutch, Sure Hea 2.00 Der 
1000, 500 $1.25. F. W. ROCHELLE & Sons. Ches- 


ter, New Jersey. 





CHICKS as wf _TO LAY—s. C. W laden. 
Barred Rocks, 8 Reds, and broilers, 100 
gabegieed. Write Ges circular.WM. NACE, McAlis 
terville, 

&S C¢. RHODE ISLAND Red Baby Chicks, 
heary laying, dark red, Cornell, selected stock. 20 
Ss each $18 per 100. M. B. SILVER, Chateaugay, 


MINT PLYMOL TH “ROCK eses for hatching 
$1.2 15; $2.25 per 30; $3.50 per 50; $6.00 per 





iio: delivered. 308. @. KENNEL, Atglen, Penna 

BABY CHICKS from our farm hate hery. Strong. 
vigorous. Get our attractive prices before you order 
Do- hadi now. PIELL BROTHERS, Pittstown, , N _4. 


9 BeO8 eg Safe delivery "Brahmas, Ham- 
Rocks, Minorcas, fifteen $1.35. Good 
quality. tia HARVEY CRESSMAN, Coopersburg, Pa. 





COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES—15 om $1.25, $2.00. 
160, $7. 00 Fertitite guaranteed chi 2c. Cireu- 
lar free. L. 8. SPAFFORD, Martilie. m Ue 





8. C. WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS, $20.00 
prepaid. Free circular. BUNGALOW 


per 10 
POULTRY FARM, Monmouth Jct., New Jersey. 


CHICKS BY PARCEL POST, C. 0. D Guaranteed. 
2.000 — auth 17th year cata. free. Box 
26, C. M. VER, McAlisterville, Pa. 











MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS, Hatching Eee 
, Live delivery guaranteed. BEAUANDOT DUCK 
RANCH, Sag Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 


FROSTPROOF Cabbage plants, W: mor is, Flats, 
spring and summer heading 300 85c; 500 $1.25: 1000 
$2.25; postpaid. Express, 10,000 $is.0 0, , = 
livery. Tomato plants, Stone, Baltimore, Matc 
same price. MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Freakin vt 


MY CATALOGUE WILL_TELL YOU how to grow 
$1500 of berries per acre. You will not throw it into 
the waste basket, even if you don’t want a single 
plant. It is good reading, none like it in the coun- 
try. C. 8. PRATT, Athol, Mass. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Chas. I, Senator Dun- 
lap, Aroma, Stevens Late Champion, $5 thousand. 
Order from this ad. save time. Can make immediate 
shipment. Circular. F. G. MANGUS, Pulaski, N, 
Y. 





FOR SALE—Strawberry plants, red raspberries, 
black raspberries and blackberries, fresh dug. Dost 
paid price Mst on requsst. BROOKVIEW STOCF 
AND FRUIT FARM. Pulaski, N. Y., RB. 5. 


CABBAGE plants ready May 10th, E. J. W — 
Copenhagen, all season $2.25 per 1000 postpat 
Dahlia roots $1.25 per — V7 postpaid. DAVID Hob: 
WAY, Hartley, Delaware 








SWEET POTATO plants, certified, pron Halls 
Big STEM JERSEYS, 300 25; 500 $2.00; 1000 $3. 00 
postpaid. 10,000 expressed $25.00. J. . COUNCILL 
« SONS, Franklin, va. 

” SEED “CORN—Gold agers. a, all-round corn 
for grain or silo ed, ded seed of highest 
germination, bags free, $3.00 ban. MEADOW FARM, 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 


to 
aw 











MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS $2 per 11. Pre- 
paid. Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds $1 per 15. RU- 
PRACHT BROS., Pulaski, u. 

w ITE WYANDOTTE “cockerels and eggs. Mam- 
mm Vekin duck Pearl guineas. LAURA 
DECKER, Stanfordville. New York. 











ONE : BABY CHICKS—30 varieties: low 
prices. reular before buying. HESS 
HAT CHERIES, "Nort! ‘Canton, Ohio. 

BABY CHICKS, 8. c. White and Brown Leg- 
hurns, Rocks and Anconas, send for circular. 
HL Fisher.) Milford, J. 





FOR SALE—Fawn and white Indian Runner pest 
exes. 71 | 15 Ses HAROLD WOLCOTT, 
field, N. y. 


4,000,000 SWEET POTATO plants @ $1.50 r 
1000. Varieties, Yellow Jerseys, Big Leaf, Gold Skin, 
Up River and Red Nansemon. C. E. BROWN, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


TRUE TO NAME strawberry plants: Howard 17, 

$1.50 per 100; Dunlap, Warfield, Sample, Wilson, 

McAlpin, Joe, $2. 00 per 100. GEO. GASSETT, Put- 
Vt 


ney, 








FIFTY each of St. Regis Everbearling and Cuth- 
bert raspberry plants, $3.00 postpaid. Blackberries, 
grapes, perennia is, etc. GEO. GASSETT, Putney, Vt. 


; DIOLA. BULBS—large collection of the best 
a Write for prices before buying elsewhere. 
Ww. EL “TOPP IN, Merchantville. N. J 








OTs ES—Cobbler, Releigh, Russet, Six Weeks. 
Se ds, Others. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, 





CHICKS ee big Kind. Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns. Circular. L. D. CLARK, BING- 
HAMTON, N. ¥. 





TEN_AND “TWELVE uillets, a varie- 
ties. Hest strains. router Rockaway, 


New York. 


TATOES—Carman, Cobbler, Mountain, Norther, 
ong others. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, New York. 











“ASPARAGU 8 roots w Quote price and send 
sample. HARRY SQU TIRES, “Good Ground, N. Y. 


MALE HELP WANTED 





HERDSMAN WANTED—We raise pure bred 
Guernseys. Usually run from ten to sixteen = A. R. 
test. We are seeking a herdsman whose successful 
record on A. R. work and calf raising will stand the 
most searching investigation. To such a man we will 
make 4@ very attractive proposition. Give full par- 
ticulars in your first letter which will be considered 
trictly confidential. Address DSMAN care Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New York. 





DO YOU WANT TO MAKE Ly yy 4 ates 
new and renewal subscriptions for the good o 
in your county. Our new yy te tive ass > 
men & a world beater so first man in your 
part of the country to grab this unusual opportunity 
whereby you can easily —_ se a week or better. 
Full a _e sent on reque Agency Department, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 





DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many able-bod- 
ied Jewish young men, with ond without experience, 
who wish to work on farms. If you need a good, 
steady man, write for an ‘order blank. os is we ® 
+ pa age gency, and make 
charge or _ employee. THE TEWISH 
AGRICULTUR RAL SOCIETY. 173 Second Ave., New 
York City. 





BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR—$110 
to $250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 months’ spare 
time study. a ag Ce 
rity ie STANDARD Bl BUSINESS TRAINING INST., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


U. 8. corr ars jobs + to farmers. Men- 
women over 17. a month. Steady work. Sure 





y. Common sufficient. List seen 
ree, FRANELIN. “INSTITUTE. Dept D-34, hes- 
ter, N. Y. 2. 





FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads nearest 
their homes—everywhere—beginners $150, later $250. 
pawas ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, N. 





$35 WEEK. Learn while earning. Boys—men. be- 
come automobile experts. Write FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept D-413, Rochester, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


FARM HANDS, Laborers, hetpens. bens & ». ~ 
number, providing the transpo 

destination. INTERN ATIONAL LABOR A ENcY. 
153 Bowery, New York. Establishe@ in 1907. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Single women as attendants in state in- 
stitution for Ln ge salary $44 per month 
and maintenance. Apply, stating age and e ing 
letter of reference (from previous employers if possi- 
ble) to 8 PERINTENDENT. Letehworth Village, 

Thiells, Bocki and Co., N. ¥. 

















wOuEN—G1 Become millinery 
Earn $125 month. ple lesson free. ‘Write RANE: 
LIN INSTITUTE, t. D-835, Rochester, N. 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan is a 
wonder. = our free sample case pffer. RO-RO-CO., 
177 St. Louis, 0. 








8 C. BUFF ORPINGTONS and Leghorns eggs, 
| ae per hundred. EARL STENGLE, Geneva, N. Y., 
ite 5. 





BEAUTIFUL MALLARD “ om ees, 13 $125. 
NEWELL DAVIS, Danville, Pe 





TEN ~ CHOICE Bourbon Red Turkey eggs $5.00. 
HOMER LEHMAN, Amaranth, Pa. 


PRIZE BUFF ROCK STOCK and eces. EDGE- 
woopD FARM, Ballston Lake, N.Y. ve 


B. RB. “HATCHING _FoO8 (Thompson’s Ringlets). 
ROY HILTS, Gouverneur, N. Y. 


PARDEE'S PERFECT PERING, Sox P, Islip, N. 
Eegs, ducklings. Catalo 


SWINE 


RERKSHIRES of royal pedigree, splendid in- 
dividuals. March pigs, both sexes. Write your wants, 
and for details, and special prices. W. E. BOWKER, 
Forestville, Y. 

REGISTERED— Big ‘vps 0. 1. C. pigs. The L. B 


Sine main, The best breeding; guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. GEO. M. RUPRAC HT, Mallory, N. 























DPRGISTERED DUROC pies. Orion Cherry King 
nee each. Satisfaction guaranteed. KARL 
rR, Den-Moor Farm, Towanda, Pa. 





D. 

HIRE PIGS for June delivery, Defender, 

aecmeneer and Pershing breeding. Write CLARENCE 
CE, Chambersburg, Pa. BR. 8. 


AMWORTHS tee, sale. Champion stock, gilts and 
“FANON M. WALN, Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 


PGISTERED 0 and Chester White pies 
EUGENE. F DP OERN, Wayrille. N.Y. 


CIGARS 


a Azora” made to sell 
Each 

















Geoans—Soeeial offer 
—_ while they last $2 

te hn in tinfoil. ’ Havane filler throughout ; 

we CF your money d. MAYER CIGAR 
urch St, New York City. 


PATENTS 


PROTECT your rights. Write for “Record of In- 
vention’’ which contains form to establish evidence 
of conception at cae ingention. Prompt personal 
REANEY RELLY, tec, Columbian Bidg., Wash- 
ington, 











awarent and raspberry plants. Send for 
ust. A. LLER, Brookville, B. 3, Pa. 


STRAW BERRY PLANTS—Everbearing and others. 
PAINE’S FARM, Royalton, vt. 


TOBACCO 


NATURAL Lae TOBACCO, chewing J. pounds, 
$1 me. ty pow! $2.50; smoking, 5 $1.25; 
10 pounds, $200 Send no money. _ * re- 
ceived. TOBACCO GROWERS’ CNION. Paducah, 
Ky. 














BACCO—Natural beef, three years old. Extra 
foe amok ing 6 lbs. $1. High grade aoe 6 tba. 
$1.50. Pay for tobacco and postage when received. 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, tis A, fawesville, Ky. 
~ TOBACCO—Kentucky’ s Natural Leaf Smoking, 10 
2.2 hand selected chewing 3 Ibs. 
ee < Rich mellow hand se ae wie Sane 





$1 receipt _ for 
PROTHERS. Murray, Ky. 





OMESPUN smoking or a 
on delivery 5 pounds $1.50: pounds $2.50; 20 
pounds $4.00. FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


250-ACRE Farm near city, borses, furniture, 20 cows 
and heifers, poultry, wood, Potatoes, corm, oats, 
vegetables, full impli ete., ali ready 
for Spring’s planting; in rich farming district: pro- 
ductive dark loam fields, big spring-watered pasture, 
about 150,000 ft. timber, 1000 cords wood; 100 apple 
. Plums, cherries, 2-story 9-room Colonial hams, 
3 big barns, poultry house, tenant house. 
other interests forcing sale, $3900, gets all, part 
cash. Details page 13 our IMlus. catalog 1206 bar- 
gains. Free. STROUT — AGENCY, 150-R, 
Nassau St., New York Cit 











MODERN a SF FARM, located by depot, on 
state road, by school, 100 acres level land, tillable, 
large barns, silo, all modern, ice try 

ete.; bounded on a trout brook. Large 12- 
room residence, wired for electric lights. Water and 
bath in house. Small orchard, apples, pears, cherries, 
peaches, 2,000 strawberry plants planted, aspara 
gus. Price, x clear title guaranteed. Great 

LLOYD M. 


RK Bd Come at 
ae “Geeendale- ~on-the- Soden, Columbia 
County, N. Y. 


$1500 SECURES—175-acre farm, 6 cows, horses, 
heifers, calves, equipment, furniture included; near 
wood 





"N TOBACCO, 5 pounts $1.25; 15 ; 
route £00. ” Sema no mone wae ne ived. oni 61500 cache "Gatstes tne. x "ARREN Le Bite: 
FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, Jonesboro, Arkansas, SON, 200 Main St., ty N. Y. 





CATTLE 


R SALE—Registered Guernsey bull, 15 months 
al an 6 months. Good ——" and markings, $80 
50 respectively. Also G — Aeeegied 
herd. M. EB. JOHNSON, Jewett, New York 








$700 GETS 90 ACRES with 3 cows, horses, hog, 
vehicles, tools; close RR town; 40 acres tillage: 
reds — wood, sugar grove; 3 

rn. 





WHY PAY MORE? Purebred recistered Holstein 
t ars 

eller ca DON'S Hi ela EIN ARCADIA, West Ches- 

ter. Ohio. 

ED RED POLLED full calves and 

me final Federal tuberculosis test 

os accredited herd. BANKSON BROS., Rouseville, 








— GUERNSEY . FEMALES for ssle— 
Cows, heifers and calves; tuberculin tested; reason- 
able prices. ALFADALE FARM, Athens, N. 


$25.00 EACH Registered Ave Heifer calves. Fin- 
layton breeding, clean herd. CHAMPLIN. Al- 
fred Station, N. Y. 














FOR SALE—Good nine rooms, -tue-cer 
garage, half acre land, areit, shade, commuting dis- 
tance city; price $4,000. Telephone 1144-2 Stamford 
or write, MRS. JOHN H. FINNEY, Cos Cob, Conn. 


BARGAIN—farm 266 acres, or would divide; 800 
feet elevation; east of Peekskill: lots of fruit: must 
sell. WOOD ESTATE, 41 W. 125th st. 








HAVE 160-acres, Long Island: will consider el inet 











Hi 


Cooperative Bonanza.” 


> 

With the rapid developing of the 
cooperative marketing idea among 
New Jersey farmers, unscrupulous 
persons, according to the New Jer- 
sey department of .agriculture, are! 
already taking advantage of the; 
trend of the movement to promote 
visionary or fake schemes at the ex- 
pense of the farmer. Representing 
himself as the agent of a great co- 
operative purchasing organization, of 
30 Atlantic City hotels, a slick talker 
has been visiting farms in central 
parts of New Jersey, soliciting an op- 
portunity to purchase poultry and 
other products at prices well above 
the general market quotations. He 
also told of a large refrigeration plant 
that was to be erected by a co- 
operative association of hotelmen in 
Atlantic City; of a slaughter house 
recently purchased in West Virginia 
and an entire creamery in Pennsyl- 
vania. He said his organization 
would eventually take the entire out- 
put of the prospect’s farm. 

The only thing necessary to qual- 
ify for participation in*this bonanza 
was fhe purchase of one $10 share 
of stock, making the owner a mem- 
ber of. the cooperative association. 
When some producers hesitated about 
making advance payments, the gen- 
erous_ solicitor offered to accept an 
initial payment of $2.50, with a writ- 
ten amendment to the application 
that the balance could be paid when 
convenient. Investigation brings out 
the fact that this ardent solicitor is 
unknown, and that the Atlantic City 
chamber of commerce could find no 
trace of the cooperative buying or- 
ganization he is supposed to repre- 
sent. The matter is now in the hands - 
of the state police. It is almost need- 
less to warn our rcaders to with- 
hold from such bonanza proposals 
until they write this department. 





‘ 
Bogus Potash Promotion 


S. E. J. Cox, Texas oil and potash 
promoter, has been placed under ar- 
rest on a federal charge of using the 
mails in a scheme to defraud. One 
of the charges against him is misrep- 
resentation in the advertising litera- 
ture, used to promote various com- 
panies, particularly the Cox Realiza- 
tion Company, which was purported 
to have discovered deposits of pot- 
ash. Government éngineers reported 
that his claims of huge potash de- 
posits have no merit, so far as evi- 
dence available would indicate. An- 
other charge against him was selling 
worthless oil stocks and swindling 
investors out of almost a million dol- 
lars. Cox’s career has been a stormy 
one. His investment house, known 
as the Prudential Securities Com- 
pany, burdened the mails for months 
with the prospects of phenomenal 
fortunes for those who would haz- 
ard their savings in his hands. 


. 

Avoid Sore Necks—Good care of 
the horse when the spring work 
starts pays later. Clean off old hair, 
especially under the collars, and pre- 
vent troublesome sores. 


— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ARR tractor, Ln ad right, 

three-quarter ton % 
with cow seek. ree See, Win: 
WITHROW, Route Four, & bs 


iyracuse, New York. 
BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CROCKERY. 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Aluminumware, etc., 
shipped direct from factory to consumer. Write us fot 
particulars. E, SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 


as BOTTOM Grand Detour plow with original 
can be Ce ag 


* giz ALLEN 
pest , Cherry Valley, New York. 
PATCHWORK— Se md fifteen cents for household 


bright new calicoes and les. Your * 
—, “worth every time. PA’ ORK COM- 
PANY, Meriden, Conn. * 


b, ‘ie. — 100 white envelopes, and. 
mailed $1 $1.00 Samples printing free, sun, Mohawk, 
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for poultry raising on large scale, LEVINSON. 1381 BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made, 22c_ per 
Crotona Ave., New York, N.Y. foot, freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N.'¥. - 
MUST BE SOLD by May 15, farm, 110 acres, near poxee WANTED, 100 young reds and —. 


Chatham, N. Y.; full details. Owner. RB. F. D. Box 
38, Chatham, N. Y. 


FARMS—Write PERRY FARM AGENCY, Cana- 
joharie, * = for catalogue of Central New York 








ay 


zone he oee. 10 Ibs. $181 
- S2e: 5 : y 81. 
Price fie < "ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dept. A, 








STANCHIONS Dundee. New York. 
ANCHSONS ove Fw HONEY—Osiondaga County Clover extracted. 5 
os ne +e FB, anne & in ten S15: 10 Ibs... $2.00, id 1 ™ on Farm 
2%. members. ARM, Spring 
eo ” meee 


wine Sek 





St, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








State farm 
FARMS FOR SALE. Write for catalogue of 
farm bargains. C. M. DOUGLAS, Herkimer, N. Y. 





OKLAHOMA farms write for information. BOARD 
OF COMMERCE, Shawnee, Oklahoma. : 





WAN To heer fem euner of land for cals. 
0. K WEST, Balésin, Wisconsin. 





S BROWN, McFall, Als. 
HOUSEDRESS—Percale, $1; 
MACK, Cgnton, N. Y. 





switches, $2. BVA 





HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, Ontario. 








ator, enging Sad © 


BLEERMAN, Oakiont : 
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RIDERS 
PURPLE SAGE 


ee, 


OF THE 


By Zane Grey 











Out on the Utah ranch where she 
since her childhood days, 
was struggling to hold her position as the 
leading woman in the community. Herself a 
Mormon, she had always thought to marry a 
Mormon, but as the months Vy by she 
began to realize that she could not agree to 
the Mormon ideals and began gradually to 
ag herself from the church. In retalia- 
tion the Mormons worked against Jane, de- 
priving her first of her cattle, then her horses 
and her friends. 
Jane has two friends who are loyally sup- 
rting her. Venters, a former rider, and 
iter, who has come down from the North 
to find the man who has wronged his sister. 


Chapter XVII 
Shadows on the Sage-Slope 

In the cloudy; threatening, waning 
summer days shadows lengthened 
down the sage-slope, and Jane With- 
ersteen likened them to the shadows 
gathering and closing in around her 
life. 1 we 

Mrs. Larkin died, and little Fay was 
left an orphan with no known rela- 
tive. Jane’s love redoubled. It was the 
saving brightness of a darkening 
hour. Fay turned now to Jane in 
childish worship. And Jane at last 
found full expression for the mother- 
longing in her heart. Upon Lassiter, 
too, Mrs. Larkin’s death had some 
subtle reaction. Before, he had often, 
without explanation, advised Jane to 
send Fay back to any Gentile family 
that would take her in. Passionately 
and ‘reproachfully and wonderingly 
Jane had refused even to entertain 
such an idea. And now Lassiter never 
advised it again, grew sadder and 
quieter in his contemplation of the 
child, and infinitely more gentle and 
loving. Sometimes Jane had a cold, 
inexplicable sensation of dread when 
she saw Lassiter watching Fay. What 
did the rider see in the future? Why 
did he, day by day, grow more silent, 
calmer, cooler, yet sadder in prophetic 
assurance of something to be? 


O doubt, Jane thought, the rider, in 

his almost superman power of 
foresight, saw behind the horizon the 
dark, lengthening shadows that were 
soon to crowd and gloom over him 
and her and little Fay. Jane Wither- 
steen awaited the long-deferred 
breaking of the storm with a courage 
and embittered calm that had come 
to her in her extremity. Hope had not 
died. Doubt and fear, subservient to 
her will,.no longer gave her sleepless 
nights and tortured days. Love re- 
mained. All that she had loved she 
now loved the more. She seemed to 
feel that she was defiantly flinging 
the wealth of her love in the face of 
misfortune and of hate. No day passed 
but she prayed for all—and most fer- 
vently for her enemies. It troubled her 
that she had lost, or had never 
gained, the whole control of her mind. 
In some measure reason and wisdom 
and decision were locked in a chamber 
of her brain, awaiting a key. Power 
to think of some things was taken 
from her. Meanwhile, abiding a day of 
judgment, she fought ceaselessly to 
deny the bitter drops in her cup, to 
tear: back the slow, the intangibly 
slow growth of a hot, corrosive lichen 
eating into her heart. 


On the morning of August 10th, 
Jane, while waiting in the court for 
Lassiter, heard a clear, ringing re- 
port of a rifie. It came from the 
grove, somewhere toward the corrals. 
Jane glanced out in alarm. The day 
was Gull, windless, soundless. The 
leaves of the cottonwoods drooped, as 
if théy had foretold the doom of 
Withersteen House and were now 
reafy to die and drop and decay. 
Never had Jane seen such shade. She 
pondered on the meaning of the re- 
port. Revolver shots had of late 
cracked from different parts of the 
grove—spies taking snap-shots at 
Lassiter from a cowardly distance! 
But a rifle report meant more. Riders 
seldom used rifies. Judkins and Ven- 
ters were the exceptions she called to 
mind. Had the men who hounded her 
hidden in her grove, taken to the 
rifle to rid her of Lassiter, her last 
friend? It was probable—it was likely. 


had lived 
Jane Withersteen 


And she did not share his cool ase 
sumption that his death would never 
come at the hands of a Mormon. 
Long had she expected it. His con- 
stancy to her, his singular reluctance 
to use the fatal skill for which he was 
famed—both now plain to all Mor- 
mons—laid him open to inevitable as- 
sassination. Yet what charm against 
ambush and aim and enemy he seem- 
ed to bear about him! No, Jane reé- 
flected, it was not charm; only a 
wonderful training of eye and ear, 
and sense of impending peril. Never- 
theless that could not forever avail 
against secret attack. 

That moment a rustling of leaves 
attracted her attention; then the fa- 
miliar clinking accompaniment of a 
slow, soft, measured step, and Lassi- 
ter walked into the court. 

“Jane, there’s a fellow out there 
with a long gun,” he said, and, re- 
moving his sombrero, showed his head 
bound in a bloody scarf. 

“I heard the shot; I knew it was 
meant for you. Let me see—you can’t 
be badly injured?” 

“IT reckon not. But mebbe it wasn’t 
a close call! ... I'll sit here in this 
corner where nobody can see me from 
the grove.” He untied the scarf and 
removed it to show a long, bleeding 
furrow above his left temple. 

“It’s only a cut,” said Jane. “But 
how it bleeds! Hold your scarf over 
it just a moment till I come back.” 

She ran into the house and re- 
turned with bandages; and while’ she 
bathed and dressed the wound Las- 
siter talked. 

“That fellow had a good chance 
to get me. But he must have flinched 
when he pulled the trigger. As I 
dodged down I saw him run through 
the trees. He had a rifie. I’ve been 
expectin’ that kind of gun play. I 
reckon now I'll have to keep a little 
closer hid myself. These fellers all 
seem to get chilly or shaky when they 
draw a bead on me, but one of them 
might jest happen to hit me.” 

“Won't you go away—leave Cotton- 
woods as I’ve begged you to—before 
some one does happen to hit you?” 
she appealed to him. 

“I reckon I'll stay.” 

“But, oh, Lassiter—your blood will 
be on my hands!” 

“See here, lady, look at your hands 
now, right now. Aren’t they fine, firm, 
white hands? Aren’t they bloody now? 
Lassiter’s blood! That’s a queer thing 
to stain your beautiful hands. But if 
you could only see deeper you'd find 
a redder color of blood. Heart color, 
Jane!” 

“Oh! ... My friend!” 

“No, Jane, I’m not one to quit when 
the game grows hot, no more than 
you. This game, though, is new to me, 
an’ I don’t know the moves yet, else 
I wouldn't have stepped in front of 
that bullet.’ 

“Have you no desire to hunt the 
man who fired at youto find him— 
and—and kill him?” 

“Well, I reckon I haven’t any great 
hankerin’ for that.” 

“Oh, the wonder of it! ...I knew 
—I prayed—I trusted. Lassiter, I al- 
most gave—all myself to soften you 
to Mormons. Thank God, and thank 
you, my friend.... But, selfish 
woman that I am, this is no great test. 
What's the life of one of those sneak- 
ing cowards to such a man as you? 
I think of your great hate toward 
him who— I think of your life’s im- 
placable purpose. Can it be—” 





Let us learn to be content with 
what we have. Let ug get rid of 
our false estimates, set up all the 
highest ideals—a quiet home; 
vines of our own planting’ a few 
books full of inspirations of a 

enius ; Spe prone worthy of 

eing love able to love us in 
return; a hundred innocent pleas- 
ures that bring no pain or re- 
morse; @ devotion to the right 
that will never swerve; a simple 
religion rf of trust, hope and 
love—and to such, a philisophy 
this world will give up all the 
empty joy it has. 

Davin Swine. 











“Wait! ... Listen!” he whispered. 
“IT hear a hoss.” 

He rose noiselessly, with his ear to 
the breeze. Suddenly he pulled his 
sombrero down over his bandaged 
head and, swinging his gun-sheaths 
round in front, he stepped into the al- 
cove. 

“It’s a hoss—comin’ fast,” he ad- 
ded. 

Jane’s listening ear soon caught a 
faint, rapid, rhythmic beat of hoofs. 
It came from the sage. It gave her a 
thrill that she was at a loss to une 
derstand. The sound rose stronger, 
louder. Then came a clear, sharp dif- 
ference when the horse passed from 
the sage trail to the hardpacked 
ground of the grove. It became a 
ringing run—swift in its bell-like 
clatterings, yet singular in longer 
pause than usual between the hoof- 
beats of a horse. 

“It’s Wrangle! ... It’s Wrangle!” 
cried Jane Withersteen. “I’d know him 
from a million horses!” 

Excitement and thrilling expect- 
ancy flooded out all Jane Wither- 
steen’s calm. A tight band closed 
round her breast as she saw the 
giant sorrel flit in reddishbrown 
flashes across the openings in 
the green. Then he was pound- 
ing down the lane—thundering 
into the court—crashingt his 
great iron-shod hoofs on the stone 
flags. Wrangle it was surely, but 
shaggy and wildeyed, and _  sage- 
streaked, with dust-caked lather 
staining his flanks. He reared and 
crashed down and plunged. The rider 
leaped off, threw the bridle, and held 
hard on a lasso looped round 
Wrangle’s head and neck. Jane’s 
heart sank as she tried to recognize 
Venters in the rider. Something fa- 
miliar struck her in the lofty stature, 
in the sweep of powerful shoulders. 
But this bearded, long-haired, un- 
kempt man, who wore ragged clothes 
patched with pieces of skin, and boots 
that showed bare legs and feet—this 
dusty, dark, and wild rider could not 
possibly be Venters. 


HOA, Wrangle, old boy! Come 

down. Easy now. So—so—so. 
You’re home, old boy, and presently 
you can have a drink of water you'll 
remember.” 

In the voice Jane knew the rider to 
be Venters. He tied Wrangle to the 
hitching-rack and turned to the court. 

“Oh, Bern! ... You wild man!’. 

he exclaimed. 

“Jane—Jane, it’s good to see you! 
Hello, Lassiter! Yes, it’s Venters.” 

Like rough iron his hard hand 
crushed Jane’s. In it she felt the dif- 
ference she saw in him. Wild, rugged, 
unshorn—yet how splendid! He had 
gone away a boy—he had returned a 
man. He appeared taller, wider of 
shoulder, deeper-chested, more power- 
fully built. But was that only her 
fancy—he had always been a young 
giant—was the change one of spirit? 
He might have been absent for years, 
proven by fire and steel, grown like 
Lassiter, strong and cool and sure. 
His eyes—were they keener, more 
flashing than before?—met hers with 
clear, frank, warm regard, in which 
perplexity was not, nor discontent, 
nor pain. 

“Look at me long as you like,” he 
said, with a laugh. I’m not much to 
look at. And, Jane, neither you nor 
Lassiter, can brag. You’re paler than 
I ever saw you. Lassiter, here, he 
wears a bloody bandage under his hat. 
That reminds me. Some one took a 
flying shot at me down in the sage. 
It made Wrangle run some... 
Well, perhaps you’ve more to tell me 
than I’ve got to tell you.” 

Briefly, in few words, Jane out- 
lined the circumstances of her undo- 
ing in the weeks of his absence. 

Under his beard and bronze she 
saw his face whiten in terrible wrath. 


“Lassiter—what held you back?” 


No time in the long period of fiery 
moments and sudden shocks had Jane 
Withersteen ever beheld Lassiter as 
calm and serene and cool as then. 

“Jane had gloom enough without 
my addin’ to it by shootin’ up the 
village,” he said. 

As strange as Lassiter’s coolness 
was Venter’s curious, intent seqytiny 
of them both, and under it Jane felt 
a flaming tide wave from bosom to 
temples. 

“Well—you'’re right,” he said, with 
slow pause. “It surprises me a little, 
that’s all.” 

Jane sensed then a slight alteration 
in Venters, and what it was, in her 
own confusion, she could not tell. It 
had always been her intention to ac- 
quaint him with the deceit she had 
fallen to in her zeal to moye Lassiter. 
She did not mean to spare herself. 
Yet now, at the moment, before these 
riders, {ft was an impossibility to ex- 
plain. 

















The HOME RADIO 


HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 


At last! A simple explanation of the 
making and use of a home radio outfit. 
Every step in construction is carefully 
directed and illustrated with numerous 
working diagrams. Get your copy to- 
day. A cloth bound book. Postpaid 
75c. The Broadcasting Guide 25c. 


RADIO EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
200 (A) Sth Ave., R-416, New York City 
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PIPELESS FURNACE 


AGuarantee of Satisfaction 


When you purchase a Summit Pipeless the dealer will guarantee 
itto you. Ifit does not give you satisfaction we do not want you 
to have itin your house. The transaction is just begun when you 
installJone ofthese great heaters, for we want you to get all you 
expect from a SUMMIT, and we see it through to that end. 


No Cold Air Floor Drafts 


The special Summit installation does away with all cold air drafts 
over your floors. Two cold air returns placed in distant parts of the 
house take in the cold air from the floors, allowing the hot air to 
flow freely and evenly. Write us for particulars and name of 
— nearest dealer. 


SUMMIT FOUNDRY CO. | 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
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[12 EVERBLOOMING ROSES AND 
6 CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


GIVE FOR ONLY TWO 


1 Year Subscriptions 





Send ONLY TWO Subscriptions 


\ At $1.00 each before May 

3l,and you will receive 
the 12 Everblooming Rose- 
bushes, all different varie- 
ties and also the 6 Chrysan- 
themums in time for planting 
in your locality, The Chry- 
santhemums are not includ- 
ed if you mail your order 
later than May 31. Waste 
no time. Get either two of 
your friends to subscribe or 
send your own subscription 
with that of one friend. 
Renewals count. 
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Riders of the Purple Sage 
haltingly, without his former frank- 
ness. “I found Oldring’s hiding-place 
and your red herd. I learned—I know 
—I’m sure there was a deal between 
Tull and Oldring.” He paused and 
shifted his position and his gaze. He 
looked as if he wanted to say some- 
thing that he found beyond him. 
Sorrow and pity and shame seemed 
to contend for mastery over him. Then 
he raised himself and spoke with 
effort. “Jane, I've cost you too much. 
You’ve almost ruined yourself for me. 
It was wrong, for I’m not worth it. 
I never deserved such friendship. 
Well, maybe it’s not too late. You 
must give me up. Mind, I haven't 
changed. I am just the same as ever. 
I'll see Tull while I’m here, and tell 
him to his face.” 

“Bern,*it’s too late,” said Jane. 

“T'll make him believe!” cried 
Venters, violently. 

“You ask me to break our friend- 
ship?” 

“Yes. If you don’t, I shall!” 

“Forever?” . 

“Forever!” 


ANE sighed. Another shadow had 

lengthened down the sage-slopes to 
cast further darkness upon her. A 
melancholy sweetness pervaded her 
resignation. The boy who had left her 
had returned a man, nobler, stronger, 
one in whom she divined something 
unbending as steel. There might come 
a moment later when she would won- 
der why she had not fought against 
his will, but just now she yielded to 
it. She liked him as well—nay, more, 
she thought, only her emotions were 
deadened by the long, menacing wait 
for the bursting storm. 

Once before she had held out her 
hand to him—when she gave it; now 
she stretched it tremblingly forth in 
acceptance of the decree circum- 
stance had laid upon them. Venters 
bowed over it, kissed it, pressed it 
hard, and half stifled a sound very 
like a sob. Certain it was that when 
he raised his head tears glistened in 
his eyes. 

“Some—women—have a hard lot,” 
he said, huskily. Then he shook his 
powerful form, and his rags lashed 
about him. “I'll say a few things to 
Tull—when I meet him. 

“Bern—you'll not draw on Tull? 
Oh, that must not be! Promise me—” 

“TI promise you this,” he interrupted, 
in stern passion that thrilled while 
it terrorized her. “If you say one 
more word for that plotter I'll kill 
him as I would a mad coyote!” 

Jane clasped her hands. Was this 
fire-eyed man the one whom she had 
once made as wax to her touch? Had 
Venters become Lassiter and Lassiter 
Venters? 

“T’ll—say no more,” she faltered. 

“Jane, Lassiter once called you 
blind,” said Venters. “It must be true. 
But I won’t upbraid you. Only don’t 
rouse the devil in me by praying for 
Tull! I'll try to keep cool when I meet 
him. That’s all. Now there’s one more 














Summer Catalogue Ready 

With this issue, we are announcing 
our new summer catalogue. This 
book consists of 45 pages of up-to- 
date, easily-made patterns. Besides 
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these, there aré three pages of eni- 
broidery designs and seven lessons in 
dressmaking, which are, in them- 
selves, worth twice the price of the 
book. Send your order to Pattern 
Dept., American Agriculturist, 461 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. The 
price of the book is ten cents. 
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thing I want to ask of you—the last. 
I’ve found a valley down in the Pass. 
It’s a wonderful place. I intend to stay 
there. It’s so hidden I believe no one 
can find it. There’s good water, and 
browse, and game. I want to raise 
corn and stock. I need to take in sup- 
plies. Will you give them to me? 

“Assuredly. The more you take the 
better you'll please me—and perhaps 
the less my—my enemies will get.” 

“Venters, I reckon you'll have 
trouble packin’ anythin’ away,” put 
in Lassiter. 

“Tl go at night.” 

“Mebbe that wouldn’t be best. 
You’d sure be stopped. You'd better 
go early in the mornin’—say, just 
after dawn. That’s the safest time to 
move round here.” 

“Lassiter, I'li be hard to stop,” re- 
turned Venters, darkly. 

“I reckon so.” 

“Bern,” said Jane, “go first to the 
riders’ quarters and get yourself a 
complete outfit. You’re a—a sight. 
Then help yourself to whatever else 
you need—burros, packs, grain, dried 
fruits, and meat. You must take coffee 
and sugar and flour—all kinds of sup- 
plies. Don’t forget corn and seeds. I 
remember how you used to starve. 
Please—please take all you can pack 
away from here. I'll make a bundle 
for you, which you musn’t open till 
you’re in your valley. How I'd like to 
see it! To judge by you and Wrangle, 
how wild it must be!” 

Jane walked down into the outer 
court and approached the sorrel. Up- 
starting, he laid back his ears and 
eyed her. 

“Wrangle—dear old Wrangle,” she 
said, and put a caressing hand on his 
matted mane. “Oh, he’s wild, but he 
knows me! Bern, can he run as fast 
as ever?” 

“Run? Jane, he’s done sixty miles 
since last night at dark, and I could 
make him kill Black Star right now 
in a ten-mile race.” 

“He never could,” protested Jane. 
“He couldn’t even if he was fresh.” 

“IT reckon mebee the best hoss ‘Il 
prove himself yet,” said Lassiter, ‘‘an’, 
Jane, if it ever comes to that race 
I'd like you to be on Wrangle.” ' 

“I'd like that, too,” rejoined Ven- 
ters. “But, Jane, maybe Lassiter’s hint 
is extreme. Bad as your prospects are, 
you'll surely never come to the run- 
ning point.” 

“Who knows!” she replied, with 
mournful smile. 


ANE retired to the seclusion of her 

room. Lassiter’s subtle forecasting of 
disaster, Venter’s forced optimism, 
neither remained in mind. Material 
loss weighed nothing in the balance 
with other losses she was sustaining. 
She wondered dully at her sitting 
there, hands folded listlessly, with a 
kind of numb deadness to the passing 
of time and the passing of her riches. 
She thought of Venters’s friendship. 
She had not lost that, but she had 
lost him. Lassiter’s friendship—that 
‘was more than love—it would endure, 
but soon he, too, would be gone. 
Little Fay slept dreamlessly upon the 
bed, her golden curls streaming over 
the pillow. Jane had the child’s wor- 
ship. Would she lose that, too? And 
if she did, what then would be left? 
Conscience thundered at her that 
there was left her religion. Conscience 
thundered that she should be grateful 
on her knees for this baptism of fire; 
that through misfortune, sacrifice, and 
suffering her soul might be fused pure 
gold. But the old, spontaneous, rapt- 
urous spirit no more exalted her. She 
wanted to be a woman—not a martyr. 
Like the saint of old who mortified 
his flesh, Jane Withersteen had in her 
the temper.for heroic martyrdom, if 
by sacrificing herself she could save 
the souls of others. But here the 
damnable verdict blistered her that 
the more she sacrificed herself the 
blacker grew the souls of her church- 
men. There was something terribly 
wrong with her soul, something terri- 
bly wrong with her churchmen and 
her religion. In the whirling gulf of 
her thought there was yet one shining 
light to guide her, to sustain her in 
her hope; and it was that, despite her 
errors and her frailties and her blind- 
ness, she had one absolute and un- 
faltering hold on ultimate and su- 
preme justice. That was love. “Love 
your enemies as yourself!” was a di- 
vine word, entirely free from any 
church or creed. 


(To be continued) 
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I Re-finished a Chair 


The chair was old when I first saw 


it in the “jumk-man’s” shop. It was 
distressingly dirty, and rather un- 
steady on its slender legs. But it 


had good lines—it was a real Wind- 
sor—and it was unbelievably cheap. 
So I bought it. 

I wanted to re-finish .it in the 
natural ‘color, like some old chairs 
I Rad once seen in a museum. It 
was covered with three coats of paint 
which thad to be removed. For this 
purpose, I used a steel scraper for 
the seat and wider portions of the 
back and legs and a piece of broken 
glass for the curved portion. I was 
always careful to use an even stroke 
and not to cut or mar the wood. 

The paint’ spots that still remained 
after this treatment, I rubbed off with 
sandpaper. When the chair was 
thoroughly cleaned, I glued the loos- 
ened legs and ‘sand-papered it again, 
always working with the grain of the 
wood until I had it as smooth as 
glass. 

The chair was then ready to be 
oiled. I used linseed oil, putting on 
only a little at a time and rubbing it 
thoroughly into the wood. I repeated 
this oiling once each week for several 
weeks and now the chair is in excel- 
lent condition. It has a beautiful soft 
brown finish and is, in my opinion, far 
superior to the golden oak or imita- 
tion mahogany thet graces many a 
farm sitting-room. -—[M. Emerson, 
New York. 


A Small Quantity of Dressing 


When only a small amount of salad 
dressing is needed, try the following 
recipe. 

1 tablespoon flour tard 

2 tablespoon sugar butter size of walnut 
4 teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons vinegar 
% teaspoon dry mus- % cup of cold water 
Mix in order named and cook until 
thick, then pour over one egg which 
has been beaten until light. Beat 
while pouring. One tablespoonful of 
oil may be used in place of butter. 
—[Mrs, L. G. McGray, Colo. 


My Best Rhubarb Recipe 


Wash thoroughly, cut in small-piece 
and let stand in cold water for twenty 
minutes. Sprinkle generously with 
sugar and bake in a moderate oven 
until tender. A very little water may 
be added, if necessary. The long, 
slow baking gives it a pretty color 
and a much different taste from 
stewed rhubarb. 


I Use Net Instead of Lace 


When the cost must be closely con- 
sidered, the price of lace for trimming 
is often prohibitive since it frequently 
consumes more than one-half the en- 
tire cost of the finished garment. In- 
stead of lace I use a medium heavy 
net. It looks thin and dainty, launders 
easily and wears much better than the 
majority of expensive laces. 

For nightgowns and camisoles, I 
use two thicknesses, stitching them on 
the edges with two or more colors of 
floss. Sometimes I make shoulder 
straps by cutting a strip of net a little 
more than double the width desired, 
folding back one raw edge, basting 
over to the other raw edge, thus mak- 
ing a flat joining down the center. 
Any fancy stitching may be used on 
this design or if preferred, a picot or 
other simple edging may be crocheted 
around it. * 

Charming collars and cuffs for col- 
ored summer dresses are quickly made 
of the same material, putting in the 
hems with colored stitched or finish- 
ing with narrow double ruffles of the 
same material.{—A M. Ashton, New 
York. 


How I make Salt-Rising Bread 


In a recent issue of this paper, a 
subscriber asked for a recipe for mak- 
ing salt-rising bread. Years ago, I 
lived in Egypt, IIL, where nearly 
every one made this kind of bread, 
using the recipe that I am giving here. 

To start the bread, fill a two-quart 
dish, half full of boiling water, add 
¥% teaspoon salt and let it stand until 
you cgn sip from a spoon as you 
would tea. Beat in some good bread 
flour and place it on the stove- shelf 
or any other place where it will keep 
warm. Beat 3 times in the first hour, 
leaving the spoon in the batter. The 
batter should not be thicker than that 
used for griddle-cakes. 

Keep the dough well covered. it 
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should be light in about 4 hours. 
When it is light, sift the bread flour 
and turn in it the yeast and add 1 1/3 
pints of warm water, and a teaspoon 
of salt. Stir in flour enough to make 
a thin sponge. Cover with a warm 
pan and keep warm but do not let it 
scald on the bottom. When the 
sponge’is light, add one teaspoon su- 
gar and one-half teaspoon soda dis- 
solved in a little hot water. Stir with 
a spoon around the edge until the 
mass is stiff enough to knead. Form 
into three loaves, let rise again and 
bake in a hot oven one hour. If you 
start your bread very early in the 
morning it should be done for supper. 
—dJennie H. Bushkirk, New York. 


I Make a Dress Protector 


I have recently discovered an ex- 
cellent way to protect my dresses from 
the dust while they are hanging in 
the closet. I bought gome wide, fair- 
ly heavy dark material and folded it 
so that half the length of the cloth is 
a few inches longer than the dress. 
The two sides, I sewed up and cut 
out of the top a place large enough 
for the dresshanger to pass through. 
The dress is then put on the hanger 
and slipped up through the cover.— 
[A. B. Curtis, New Jersey. 


Lowering the Upper Sash 


After many trying experiments in 
raising and lowering the upper sash 
of windows, never being able to do so 
without first raising the lower sash, I 
discovered a way out of the difficulty. 
My husband placed two screw eyes, 
medium size, such as are used for 
cord on your picture frames, on the 
inside of the upper sash next the 
glass. These give me leverage and 
enable me to raise and lower the win- 
dow with only a slight pressure. 
Nothing has given me more comfort 
for so small an outlay.—[Mary Whit- 
ing, New York. 


Where I Keep My Recipes 


I always like to have my most fre- 
quently used recipes where I can see 
them any time I want them. I cut a 
piece of heavy white paper to fit a 
‘good sized picture frame and either 
wrote or pasted them upon it, leaving 
some space for additions. This I hang 
near the work table. It is certainly a 
great accommodation to have them so 
near when I am in a hurry.—[Marg- 
aret Grayson, New York. 


I Find Cotton Gloves Useful 


I keep three or four pairs of boys’ 
10-cent white, fleece-lined gloves al- 
ways on hand for various uses. One 
pair, always clean, I use for hanging 
up and taking down the wash in cold 
weather. These I use for nothing 
else. Another pair is kept for sweepe 
ing and tending fires, carrying any- 
thing in or out on cold days. The 
third pair is kept in a convenient place 
near the stove and are put on when I 
wish to lift hot dishes from the oven, 
etc. The fourth and last pair, I keep 
to use when polishing the stoves. With 
washing, when needed, they last for 
years.—[Mrs. E. L. ee, New 
York. 


I Take Care of Lost Articles 


In a convenient but out-of-the-way 
corner of the house, we keep a trunk 
which we call “the pound.” When the 
childern’s personal belongings, like 
caps, gloves and leggins, are found 
out of their proper places and lying 
around the house, they are at once 
put into the “pound.” This plan saves 
many an exasperating hunt when the 
school bell rings. No ransom money 
is charged.—[M. W. P., Ohio. 


To make porridge without lumps 
in it, mix ‘cereals or corn meal with 
a little -cold water before putting it 
into the boiling water. 





Playing with the baby and making 
him scream with glee may be one of 
the pleasantest indoor sports we know 
of, but it.can be mighty hard on 
baby’s nerves. Yes, children do have 
nerves. 





A tablespoonful of ammonia in a 
quart of tepid water is good to 
sponge wool skirts that have gotten 
shiny. Press over a cloth with a hot 
iron and brush up the nap with a 
stiff brush. 














FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


chances for pictures are endless. 


full of them. 
It’s all easy the Kodak way. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer’s 








Take a KODAK with you 


Dad showing Billie and Bess a trick of the trade 
makes a picture you want of the fishing excursion. i 


There will be plenty of such trips this summer 
—even if you only get away a day at a time—and 
The farm itself is 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City | 
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HUDSON P. Ts 
Dept. B. rads SWhlies Stream, WN. Y. 
Reference: Valley Stream Nat. Bank. Agents wanted. 
































. SISAL TWINE 


We also offer Standard and Manilia. 











KPCOOPER T TWINE CO., MINNEAPOLIS 
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Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process thatelim- 
inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
2 —Rim-Cat and enables us to 
} sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 

Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents, 


Hydro-UnitedTire Co. 


Bept. 213 Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa. 

















Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Mus- 
cular and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I  suf- 
fered as only those who are thus afliicted know 
for over three years. I tried remedy after 
remedy, but such relief as I obtained was only 
temporary. Finally, I found a treatment that 
cured e completely and such a pitiful con- 
dition has never returned. I have given it to 
a number who were terribly afflicted. even bed- 
ridden some of them seventy to Mighty years 
okt, and the results were the same as in my 
own case. 

= want every sufferer from any form of 
muscular and sub-acute (swelling at the joints) 
rheumatism, to try the gteat value of my im- 
proved ‘Home Treatment” for its remarkable 
healing power. Don’t send a cent; simply mail 
your name and acidress, and I will send it free 
to try. After you have used it, amd it has 
proven itself to Be that long-loaked for means 
of getting rid of such forms of rheumatism, 
you may send the price of it, One Dollar, but 
understand I do not want your money un 
you are perfectly satisfied to send it. Isn't 
that fair? Why suffer atfy longer, when relief 
is thus offered you free. Don’t delay. Write 


to-day. 
MARK H. JACKSON 
824 MH. Durston Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Do You Need a 
TRUSS? 


BOYLE’S WATER PAD TRUSS 


is the 


Efficient and Comfortable 
on the Market 


Made of the most durable elastic web- 
bing, silk covered water pad, conforms 
to body and holds. Easy to fit. 
Send size, right of laft 
Price, $5. single, $6. double 


EDWARD A. BOYLE 
219 Genesee St. Utica, N. Y. 


lf Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or 
Recent, Large or Small and You 
are on the Road That Has 
Convinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. 8S. Rice, TOO A 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles be- 
gin to tighten; they begin to bind to- 
gether so that the opening closes naturally 
and the need of a support or truss or 
appliance is then done away with. Don't 
neglect to send for this free trial. Even 
if your rupture doesn’t bother you what is 
the use of wearing supports all your life? 
Why suffer this nuisance? Why run the 
risk of gangrene and such dangers from a 
small and innocent little rupture, the kind 
that has thrown thousands on the operat- 
ing table? A host of men and women are 
daily running such risk just because their 
ruptures do not hurt nor prevent them 
from getting around. Write at once for 
this free trial. as it is certainly a wonder- 
ful thing and has aided in the cure of 
ruptures that were as big as a man’s two 
lists. Try and write at once, using the 
coupon below. 




















Most 























FREE FOR RUPTURE 


N. 
You may send me entirely free @ sampte Treat- 
ment of your Bup- 
ture. 
Name seer 






































Our Boys and Girls 


Juntor Work and Stories 














Something About Paper 


JULIA WOLFE 
“When are we going to the paper 
mill, Mr. White?” asked Ken- 


neth as he and Roger dropped into 
two easy chairs in front of the fire. 

We will go next Thursday, if you 
like,” I said, “if you have never seen 
a big paper mill you will find the 
one we are going to very interesting. 
It is the largest paper mill in the 
state. Now what do you boys know 
about paper? It would be rather 
a good plan to know something about 
it before we visit the mill.” 

“T am afraid I do not know very 
much about ft,” answered Roger. 

“I believe I can tell you something 
for I have studied the subject a bit. 
By the way, do you know who were 
and are the pioneer paper makers?” 
“Hornets! The people who first made 
paper got their ideas from the hor- 
nets. Their nests which you have seen 
hanging on trees and rocks are made 
of a material which resembles the most 
delicate tissue paper. Before paper 
was made writing was done on leaves 
and stones, some of which are treas- 
ured in the libraries of London, Vienna 
and Copenhagen.” 

“What kind of leaves did they write 
on?, asked Kenneth. 

“Sometimes they used the innermost 














Future Fruit Growers 
Fruit growing is one of the many 


projects that students in the high 
school agricultural courses may 
select for special study. These boys 
are actively engaged in pruning a 


young fruit tree. 





bark or birch trees. The Indians use 
leaves of mulberry, bamboo and yucca 
for this purpose, even now. But papy- 
rus from which our word paper is 
derived, is the best known, perhaps. 
The papyrus plant is considered sacred 
by the Egyptians. It has been found 
in the River Jordan. It grows eight 
to ten feet high, and an interesting 
thing is that it presents the sharp, 
angular side of its pear-shaped stem 
to the rapid current of the river. It 
has a fringe at the top of hairlike 
leaves. Beneath the brown sheath 
which covers the root stalk, lie other 
sheaths which are transparent. These, 
split into thin leaves and dried in the 
sun, were glued carefully together 
and formed the roll of papyrus, on 
which many of the ancient manu- 
scripts have come down to us. This 
paper was very flexible and durable. 
Papyrus was used until seven or eight 
centuries ago. 

I poked the fire and put on a birch 
log which blazed up brightly, and 
snapped and sptttered merrily. 

“There were other kinds of paper 
besides papyrus were there not?,” 
asked Roger. 

“Do you know what are considered 
the three most precious things in 
China?” TI asked, by way of reply. 

“No, What are they?” asked Ken- 
neth. 

“The paper plant, ink and the brush. 
Highteen hundred years ago the 
Chinese copied the wasp and the hor- 
net and made paper from fibres which 
they reduced to a pulp. The young 
bamboo, which, by the way, grows - 
or eight inches in a single night, is 
bleached, ground to a pulp, in a mor- 
tar sand “sized” with alum. From this 








pulp, sheets of paper are made in a 
mold by hand. Chinese rice paper, 
which is so well known, is made from 
compressed pith, cut spirally with a 
sharp knife in slices six inches wide 
by 12 long. The Chinese use paper 
for almost everything; window frames 
sliding doors, and paper visiting cards, 
a yard long.” 

“A yard long? Well, I guess they 
do not make many calls at a time,” 
laughed Kenneth. 

“If the bamboo grows six inches in 
a night, it isn’t as bad as using the 
precious wood of our forests, is it?’ 
asked Kenneth. 

“The Japanese once used silk. faced 
with linen, and also wood shavings, 
for writing materials. Later they be- 
gan to make it from vegetable fibre, 
and they now make hundreds of varie- 
ties of paper in different textures and 
thicknesses. They make paper hair 
pins, umbrellas, fans, handkerchiefs, 
hats, underclotffing, etc. They eare 
skillful in handling long fibres, which 
enables them to make their parch- 
ment-like paper very strong and tena- 
cious.” 

“But I thought paper was made of 
rags,”” said Kenneth. 

“It is. The first paper mill was set 
up in the United States in 1714, in 
Chester Creek, Delaware. The owner 
supplied Benjamin Franklin with 
paper. You can still see the old hand 
process there, they say. In New Eng- 
land the law required people to save 
their rags to be made into papers and 
red carts went through the streets 
ringing bells. The rags were ex- 
changed for tin ware, cooking utensils, 
and so on. Until 1830 the paper ma- 
terial was ground to a pulp in a mor- 
tar, or hollow bowl, but a _ clever 
Dutchman invented a machine which 
was run by means of a windmill. The 
engine was much like those that are 
used now in modern paper mills—well, 
now we have come down to the paper 
mill, and my story is done.” 

“It will be ever so much more fun 


seeing the paper mill now,” said 
Roger. 
Try This 


Did any of you boys and girls evere 
try to hold a quarter between the 
ends of two pins and blow on it light- 
ly until it whirls around? It may take 
a little practice but after you get it 
started it will whirl for some time. 
Put the pins at the edge of the coin 
and not the center. 








Junior Project Notes 

















Chenango Co—Forty purebred regis- 
tered pigs for pig project workers will 
be delivered in May to the first 40 boys 
and girls who make application for 
them to the county club agent. The 
pigs will be distributed on the prom- 
isory note plan unless project worker 
prefers to pay cash. The pigs will be 
hipped to the Project worker’s nearest 
railroad station in May. 


Genesee Co.—The junior extension 
committee of Genesee county, under 
the leadership of County Agent Baker, 
has outlined a program of project 
work for the boys and girls of that 
county. In contrast to the work of 
former years, this year’s plans call 
for work meeting the full requirements 
of the regularly outlined junior prod- 
ucts, and include a project record kept 
on blanks furnished by the college. 
A big feature of the work will be the 
junior exhibits at the county fair. 


Tompkins Co.—Junior extension 
work in Tompkins county has been 
definitely started throughout’ the 
country. Present plans called for chief 
emphasis to be placed on work with 
potatoes, poultry and calves. 





What project work are doing? 

Write the Boys’ and Girls’ Editor, care of 

American Agriculturist, telling ‘of your 
“achievement. 
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HAY- | 


W.D. POWER & CO. 6°! W. 33rd 8t,, Now York | 
We are the largest handlers of hay in - 





Greater New York; if you have hay to u 
dispose of, don’t overlook us, R.R. permits. 


sent on request, 





_ 





Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 
H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. York 











HAY & PRODUCE 


For Best Results Ship:to 
Chelsea Hay & Grain Co. Inc. 
erchants 


Cc ission M: 
2371 Firet Avenue New York City 
Ref Chelsea Exchange Bank, C | Agencies 








“HAY WANTED” 


We handle all grades of h and straw. If you 





do not care to consign, will purchase outright. 
GEORGE E. VAN VORST, INC. 
“ 21-22 N. Y. Hay Exchange, N. Y. City 








RUSH ORDERS FOR 


Crosshead Bale Ties 


Delivered promptly at low 
prices. Freight Prepaid 


TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.: 


EGGS WANTED 


FRESH WHiTes AND D BROWNS 
ALS®@ DUCK ECCS 

for ae trade we have been over 40 years 

building . 4 Ship carefully graded and aed stock. 

tor or handle on commission. 


GEO. M. RITTENHOUSE & CO. 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
23-25 Jay Street 


New York ity. 
Well packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
=n bring highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank. 


— — Merchants, 
le St., New York. 
REFS. Greenwich BANK: COM. AGENCIES 


We Handle pity: Alive 


All kinds RA. Live ilers pmwee =f 
igeons, Robbie,  —_ 
Sheep, 


We have a year- mm. A, - in aS 




















“ip “ty exe 


press; no shipment too large or small; 
Krakaur Poultry Co. 
BONDED COMMISSION CHANTS 


W. WASHINGTON MKT., NEW YORK 
Members American Poultry Assn. 





ynonped 


FANCY ECCS WANTED 


Brown Eggs; also Farmers’ Butter. Give us a 
business. 


trial; 30 ad. a 
We_ have handl ogee from the Pa. State cal- 
| ~ a. for a Pome x period with entire satis- 





H. WITTNER 


318 Creenwich St. New York 














Right now we ‘need 
MORE WHITE AND ce EGGS 


ye, te oS 
that pays Sete te © , 


Full returns daily. ol y us with’ year A... "shipment. 


Arnold Weitz 
183 Duane St., New York 
Ref. Atlantic Natl. Bank, New York. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


LA 


WHITE AND BROWN -_ ** 
10 - R..,BRENNER & SONS 








Newark, New Jersey , ; 
feeds mote than 1,000,000 people daily, . 
Adam Hebeler & Co. 
46-48 St., Gommerce St., Newark, N. J. 
are reputable wholesale dealers in 


Eggs, Live Poultry and Veal 


Try us; you will ship more than once. 





=" 


17 Year of Handling Efficiently 


wate Nearby Eggs tom 


Should Warrant Trial Shipment tov, 


JOSEPH SILBERMAN, 36 day Street, H. ¥. 


Befer: Irving Nat’l Bank, N. Y. or any Trade Paper. 


MY SPE TY 





‘White Ears 
Fancy well stock wanted 
Highest ORRIS GINIGER 
New York City 
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Wholesale Markets 


The market reports o outline = 
ditions existing coveral wdays, before = & 


of publication, and are 
time of going to press. 7 on iw Fy can- 
not 4 X = of -quick changes in market 
mai 
tout be considered principally as giving 
and underlying “influences 
commodi 





general trend 
on the various 
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Grain and Feed Review 


TEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF 
ANDARD hog WITH Contr anisons: 


‘a 192 tS21 1922 1921 102818 1 
Chicago 1. 144% 1. 127.624 58 36% 
New York -80 -82 15% ‘51 


he position e til generally has con- 
ba ed firm since our last Tapers, with an 
ard tendency. The decrease in the 
Sible @:pply in the United States for the 


week covering this report was 1,636,000 bu.° 


while the Canadian visible supply de- 
creased about 1,200,000 bu. Heavy export 
mov@ment was reported and the prospects 
for continued liberal exports was consid- 
ered good. It was aq teperted from Chicago 
that about 3,500, bu of Argentine and 
Australian ge were bought by Italy 
and Russia, which added strength to the 
general situation; also favorable crop con- 
ditions in the southwest, in sections where 
the news heretofore has been unfavorable. 

As usual the corn market has followed 
wheat, especially with a heavy decrease 
in the visible supply amounting to over 

,000,000 bu. The export demand has been 
quiet. Heavy expert busines in rye was 
reported and the clearances the last week 
in April were unusually large. It is said 
that about all the holdings at seaboard 
points and Buffalo were sold for export. 

At New York hard winter wheat sold 
$1.59%4 bu; 2 Lag durum 1a rg 
and yellow corn 4 . ixed 79 
white oats 4914c; white $ 
wat chi rye $1.2 A} malting barley take 

hicago No hard winter wheat 

1.45 bu; No 2 Cnite corn 62%c; yellow 
% + No 2 white 62 Si ‘ec? 61% No 2 
white asst 39% @44c ; 3 38%Q39%c; No 


At ork the feed market was fairly 
firm ro Wright offerings but buying was 
conte y 2 enerally confined = bw 
lots ity feed bran sold $32 per 100-lb 
sack} middlings $32; Western Bt, $32; 
standard middlings $32.50; oat feed $14.50: 

¢- smiddli ngs 75; cottonseed oil meai 
$51.25 ; linseed oil meal $55. 


General Markets ‘ 


pos New York barreled Baldwins 
sold PET noe 25 bbl; Ben Davis - few other 
oaiiiee a me arriving. A few Russets and 
ary were still comin 1, gs Russets 
sold %6@6.50; pew , 

Beans and New York demand 
was mostly a a ax > character and 
choice marrows sold up to $7 per 100-Ibs. 
Pea geehas 7.15@7.35; red kidne 8.25 ; 
white 9. 10. Peas moved slow ry, oteh 
at $6.05@6. 5; domestic cree 6@ 50; yel- 
low splits 6.25; green 6.76@ 

Cabbage—At New York no aa stock was 
received. Southern receipts were liberal 
and best crates sold up to $2.50. 

Carrots—At New York a few state barrels 
were received and sold up to 50. Ber- 
muda — $2.50 crate. 

Hay and Straw—At New York receipts 
were lighter and shipments in transit also, 
forecasting a continued firm market on 
highest grade of timothy which was scarce, 
but medium and lower grades — in ex- 
cess and very dull. No 1 timothy sold 
@31 ton; No 2 26@29; No 3 23@25; ship- 
ping hay 20@22; ungraded 16@19; fancy 
Slower mixed 27@29; No 1 23@25; rye straw 
contes & and higher at 35@36 ton for No 1; 
No 2 34; oat straw 16@18; tangled wheat 

18. 


1 

ple Sugar—At New York market con- 
tinued steady on sugar at 12@13c lb in 
tubs, and in cakes 25c; syrup gal $1.30 


« ns—At New York no old onions com- 
i = in much larger supply 
and .easier at $1.90@2.25 crate for No 
Bermudas 2.25@2.50; Egyptians 100-lb bag 
3. 


At New York receipts of ot 
tatoes have dwindled to small pro 
tions, southern potatoes as freely. 

and for old —— very li State 
$2.75@3; 150-lb bag 1.25 
2;L11 "8G: new Florida pota- 
toes best Rose bbl 5@5.50; best Bermudas 


7@7.D0. 














Top Prices and Prompt Retums for 
FRESH WHITE AND BROWN 


EGGS AND DUCK EGGS 
M. ROTH & CO. 


185 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 














WHITE and BROWN EGGS 


We for cash or handle consignments. 
ther ba 2 Soe get top prices. 
>r 


& Egg Co. 
_Marageneet Butter new YORK 
EGGS “inbsrown 


LTRY AND DRESSED CALVES 
ss = a strictly mht house to 
you no further than 


Steers & Menke 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
w. WASHINGTON BKT, REW YORK 


BALFOUR BROTHERS 
BONDED COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
850 Washingten St., New Yerk 
make daily returns to shippers of 


White and Brown Eggs 


Try 
Wo’ wilh oot zou full market ination ¥ 


SECOND HAND EGG CASES 
N.Y ba6 CASE CO. 
Tie we 42 Be. New York 





4 











a and remove the eggs with a kerosene 


yp Markets 


Butter—At New York the mark t con- 
tinued am under light receipts nd an 
active demand which kept stoci. well 
cleaned up. At the time of our report the 
production in the west had not shown — 
marked increase but as the new seaso 
was at hand buyers were selling freely to 
keep supplies cleaned u Storage hold- 
ings are very light and little storage stock 
is fancy. State dairy in light supplv and 
firm at 36@39c Ib prime to best stock; 
best western creamery 40@40%; extras 
3944c; firsts 37@39c; unsalted 144c higher 
than ‘salted. Storage butter 2 as to 
quality. 

Cheese—At New York market rather dull 
with an accumulation of fresh made goods 
ané a gradual decline, while storage cheese 
contin firm on account of the light +7 
ings. Fresh state flats and twins 17@18c 
held stock 22%@24c; Wisconsin stock oa 
in moderate supply and sold about on a 
par with state goods. Domestic Swiss 
cheese in moderate supply and steady at 
38c for fancy, with No 1 About 
220 tubs | imported Swiss arrived and 
was held a 

hee New York receipts from the 
West increased heavily the last week in 
April and the demand for storing was 
barely able to maintain prices of western 
stock. Nearby eggs were not in heavy 
supply and were about steady. New Jer- 
sey hennery whites 36@39c doz as to grade. 
Other nearby hennery whites 30@35c as to 
grade; gathered whites 36c; nearby hen- 
nery browns 32¢ ; western extras 30@ 
30%4c, extra firsts 3714@281 4c; firsts 26 


e. 

Live poultry—express receipts were mod- 
erate ‘and as stock, arrived freely from 
the west market waf easy. Express fowls 
sold 27@29¢ Ib; colored broilers 60@70c; 
white 60c; capons t gt a s 3 


on ; @ ducks 1 ses 20e ; 
pigeons pair 50c; guir 


Live Stock Market 


ot OT ATIONS FOR BEST OFFER- 
INGS CO) WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


4 Togs Ewe Sheep 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Chicago $3. 35 $8.25 $10.60 $35 0. 7 
New York 8.50 9.25 ts 7 bar +4 iH 
Buffalo 8.75 8.75 11.00 75 9.00 6.75 
Pitts! 8.65 8.75 11.00 875 9.50 7.00 
Kansas City 8.35 8.50 10.10 7.80 8.75 6.25 
At New York receipts of steers were 
fairly liberal and market was only mod- 
erately active while bulls and cows sold a 
little better with considerable business in 
these lines. Medium to choice steers sold 
up to $8.50 pee. 100 Ib; common to choice 
bulls $4.50@6.25; cows up to 5.35; .Ohio 
steers — ing 11120 each sold at 8.50; 
averaging 1 8; Pennsylvania and 
state stock sold. Me ithin the same range. 
Receipts of calves were fairly large and 
prices were by but there was a good 
clearance at 6.50@11 for common to prime 
a culls 
and lambs were about steady and 
oan sheep were — more freely. 
These sold up to $7 pe Ibs; culls 3@ 
pont wethers 9; enshorn } a 5@9; ordin- 
el lambs 12; medium unshorn 
15; = ty te Il i light to 
ogs were generally easier, 
medium weights selling $11.25@11 per 
100- Ibs: ro 10.50@11.15; pigs 10.50@ 11 ; 
roughs 
At Snicage © the bulk of beef steers sold 
by sr paas per 100-lbs; cows and heifers 
5.35@T ; aie mostly 7: hogs 9@10.60; 
pigs 9.25@10; wooled lambs up to 16.50; 
shorn up to i4. 75; shorn wethers 9.50@10; 
wooled ewes 9.50 down; shorn 8.75 down. 
The Horse Market 
At New York a brisk demand was re- 
orted for farm horses in farm centers. 
Price bh has ruled steady so far this season, 
up to $275 for the most desirable animals. 





Earl W. Benjamin’s Promotion 

Earl W. Benjamin, well known in Agri- 
cultural circles from his connection with 
the New York college, who about a year 
ago left his position to go into the butter 
and egg business, has had a promotion to 
a more responsible position. The various 
producing organizations of eggs on the Pa- 
cific coast recently combined for the pur- 
ose of cqntrolling the sale of their product 
n the eastern markets and Mr. Benjamin 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
combined organization at New York city. 
Mr. Benjamin is a youns man who has. 
made his mark, and ~~ many friends 
among the farmers will be glad to know 
that in his trade connection he has been 
just as successful as he was in educational 
cire 


Controlling the Bot Fly 
L. M. DIFFENBACH | 

Every owner of horses is familiar 
with the pest known as the bot fly, 
which is so troublesome during the 
months of haying and harvesting buzz- 
ing around the fore legs and breast of 
the animals. The bot fly is very 
similar ‘in appearance to the honeybee, 
although somewhat larger. It lays 
cream colored eggs, fastening them to 
the hairs of the horse’s fore legs and 
shoulders. 

-About ten days after the eggs are 
laid they hatch into a maggot. In 
licking itself the horse takes these 
maggots into its stomach where they 
fasten themselves to the stomach wall 
or lining. There the lava develops 
until fully grown, sapping the vitality 
of the animal, creating irritation and 
often times causing logs of flesh. When 
it become full grown, the grub passes 
out, entering the soil where it “pu- 
pates, finally becoming an adult fly. 

I find it is very easy to protect a 
horse from the bot fly if the parts of 
the animal infested with eggs are 
wiped off every four or five days with 
a rag wet with kerosene oil. I also 
find it a good idea to go over the young 
horses in pasture at least once a week 


rag. This will destroy the eggs even 
if it does not remove them. I have 
tried carbolic acid diluted in twenty- 
five parts of water. However, I find, 
the kerosene the best as well as the 





HOLSTEINS 


224 Wieting Block 
‘ 





State Breeders Spring Sale 
Earlville, New York 


A high class consignment sale of 170 
head of registered Holsteins including 
10 bulls from high record dams, care- 
fully selected by. our seles committees. 


INDIVIDUALITY THE BASIS OF SELECTION 


The offering will include 40 cows with 
records up to 30 pounds. The consign- 
ment also consists of a large number 
of cows and heifers from record dams. 
Heifers are open and bred. 


All stock from herds under state and 
federal supervision. 
tested. 60 day retest guarantee.' 


A MAGNIFICENT OPPORTUNITY 
TO GET GOOD FOUNDATION STOCK 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


NEW YORK HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN ASS’N. 


HOLSTEINS 


May 9-10 


All tuberculin 


Syracuse, New York 














Chinch Bugs Troublesome—Inspec- 
tion of roadside grasses and woodlots 
in Defiance and Marion counties, O., 
indicates that great masses of chinch 
bugs have lived over the winter, states 
Q. H. Parks of the Ohio college. 
Clumps of roadside timothy and the 
dead leaf carpet of woodlands near 
old corn fields have been found to 
be especially heavily infested with the 
pests. Whether conditions may take 
such a turn as to kill many of these 
bugs between now and the time they 
start their march into cornfields. 
However, it is best not to count on 
anything so uncertain. The tar bar- 
rier, so successfully used on many 
farms last year is the best thing to 
rely upon. Burning roadside weeds, 
clumps, and trash before green growth 
becomes too heavy, may help. 


It’s best to give the horses that 
have been idle most of the winter a 
little light work before the Tush of 
springs work begins. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 
REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Buy World’s Record blood Bulls $40.00 up 
Hunt Farms 
Hunt, New York 


HORSE BREEDERS 


BLACK PERCHERON gelding seven 
For Sale years weight 1450, square build, 
sound, and in first class condition. Work anywhere. 
WM. T. PENNELL, Honeoye, Ontario Co. N. Y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 
DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimere Farms. C. T. Grettell, Benningten, Vt. 


SWINE BREEDERS 





























CATTLE BREEDERS 
GLISTA BULL CALF 





2ist, 1921. Sire, Korndyke Pontiac 
Gite p amg a son of re. Ernestine, the great Cor- 
nell cow with seven 30 Ib. records, the best 823.9 Ibs. 


-. oe 97 Ibs. butter in T days: 1042.16 lbs. butter 


| oy of calf, Matador Korndyke Pontiac, A. R. 0. 

record as a $ year old 72 Ibs. milk 1 day; 489.5 lbs. 

milk, 21.25 Ibs. butter 7 days, This calf combines 

great producing families of Matador and Glista. 

He is well marked and a very straight, fine individual. 
Price $75.00, registered transferred and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER Utica, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—Bull Ready for Service 


An Excellent Individual born August 3, 1920. 
Sired by a son of a 42-lb. 4 year old. His 
dam is by a 37-lb. son of King of the Pontiacs 
and from a 29-lb. cow 

Six nearest dams ¢ .2 30.72 lb. butter in 
7 days. First check for $150.00 takes him. 


WANDAGA HERD 


ader Federal Supervision 
Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 














Holstein Cows for Sale 


150 extra nice large Holstein cows that will freshen 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
producers. Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right. 
1 car load of registered heifers priced for a quick sale. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


gupres REGISTERED SHORTHORNS fer sale. 
three year old cow Sultan breeding, will 
oats summer 1922, bred to Scotch bull. Roan 
yearling heifer, cream of breeding ~~ a = 
vidual, « bred. Red + heifer imported 
Fairlawn Baronet. Red 7 onths heifer ‘calf by 
| Sultan Commander, son Whitehall Sultan. Roan 
, months heifer calf by Max Royal. -The above 
rms will be priced > tag ae 


N. B. Millard, 50 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Extra well bred, nicely gotes, | 13 months oid. well 
immediate Price $i! 











grown; ready for use, Price 
2 Car int, me inate 8 Dong 
' Car emales 
= oa ~~ 
J. A. LEACH 


PHONE 973 CORTLAND, N. Y. 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and close 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heavy 
or large in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows. 


- SAUNDERS Certiand, N. Y. 








LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Sold_out of . 
s om sows. fae ey 
H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundes, N.Y. 





SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 
We offer pigs 6 8 weeks old ot $12.00 each 
from litters of 12 = t's wee D. Satis- 
Hamilton, Z altel Few’ York 


Large Eriglish Berkshire Swine 


Stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
prices, 








most easy to prepare, 


Registered 
akin; at right 
HOME FARM CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





mom ACRES GUERNSEYS 


Bull calf born 5-21-21. 5 of 7 nearest dams have 9 
records ay. 11304.66 milk, 549.58 fat. Price $100. 
Federal Accredited Herd. 


F K M. SMITH 
Springfield Center, New York 


FOR SAL -oneres age. ABERDEEN ANGUS 
cows im oeed cond ion. Will calve this spring and 
Bred to Erica of Woodcot = 
v6. 8. "itlard, 50 Beethoven St., Binghamton, N. Y. 








2 REGISTERED ABERDEEN Angus Bull Calves 11 








months old, $75 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
M. B. Millard, 50 Beethoven St., Binghamten, N. Y. 
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d of Battery 


Needs Our Kind of Service 


To get all the miles and months out of 
your battery it must have proper care 
from the very first day you put it in 


service. 


That means having water put in at 
least twice a month, and seeing to it that 
the charge is kept up to the proper point. 

Also to go straight to the nearest Bat- 
tery Headquarters the minute you sus- 
pect your battery isn’t up to the mark. 


Each one of the names listed below is 
Battery Headquarters in its community, 
equipped andorganized togive battery ser- 


vice according to the Willard Standards. 


on it. 
provide for exactly the same care and 
attention to all batteries regardless of 
make or any other consideration. 


It makes‘no difference what make of 
car you drive, or what make of battery is 


Willard Standards of Service 


All the dealers listed below give the Willard Standard of Service on all makes of batteries: 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Taylor-Malcolm Co., Inc. 
Albion, Daum-Cain Serv Electric 


Amenia, Bade ten Serv. Co. 
Amsterdam, Mc Partlon Battery 
Se 


rvice 
Attice D. Turrel 
Auburn, Stepecn Bros. Storage 
atte 
Batavia... bot Batt. Co. 


Bay Shore, t, i Sey Shore Batt. 


” tio 
Bay Side. L. vs Joat Storage 
beneen 

= ‘battery Serv. 
faghamton Moss Elect. Co. 
mz,N. Y. C. Autelec Serv. Co., 
Inc., (2 Stations) 
938 Southern Blvd. 
1987 Southern Blvd. 
Brooklyn, Batt, sales & Equip. 


1050 Atl: aie 
The Clinton te 

8 Clinton St 
Liter & Holden 
13 Kings Highway 
Reliance Batt ey "Con Inc. 
1222 Sushwick Ave 


Buffalo. Wolcott 
Cambridge.... -R. J. Weir 
Canandaigua _A.C. Simmons 
Catskill... .Chas. L. Timmerman 
Cobleskill.......Fred Denison 
f ning.. A. G. Stryker 
Cortiaad............Ray iley 
Dansville L. W. Morrell 
Dunkirk, Dunkirk Battery 





Specialty Station 


East Aurora....... L. H. McGee 
East Syracuse... .LaCelle Bros. 
Eimira....Laurence T. Ketchum 
Far Rockaway Geo. Smith 
‘lushing, Vernon’ Batt. & Ign. Co. 
Frankfort. . .Lake & Stubley 


praoport "L.Streck & Son 
a Clark Battery Service 

Genera .+»»Harry_E. Vail 
Glens Falis. . .. .. The Tire Shop 
Gloversville, — 8 Electrical 


Granville John R. Webster 
Great Neck, I., Universal 
Hiectric Co. 
Hamburg. . Electric Service Shop 
Haverstraw . Taylor Sales Co. 
Hempstead, Rn -Tie 4 a Sto. 

Battery Co., 
Hornell ump Batt Co 
Hudson, Auto Elect. Repair Sta 
Hunter -R. M. Fisher 
Hunting ton, L. I., Long Island 
att. Service Co. 
Ith Marion Bros., Inc. 
Semanes, é. Dt Jet Storage Batt. 





Semestewe, Sullivan & Louns- 
bury, Inc. 


Kingston Frank L. Brown 
Lake Placid .. .Grisdale & Baugh 
Liberty .. .. Homan Sto. Batt. Co. 
Lockpo . Fred Firey 
tone tl Beach, Legs Beach Batt. 





Long Istand c ‘ity, ‘Steiner Elect. 


orporation 
Lowville ‘ + T. Reed & Son 
Lynnbrook, L. L., Peterson Sto. 
att. Co., Inc 
Malone H. F. Perkins & Son 


Mamaroneck....Robert Bowen 


Mechenloovitie. . , , , Wale Batt. 


Medina. .J. = poster Co.,_Inc. 
Middletown, Winter Stor. Batt. 


Monticello.. Homan Sto. Batt. 


Mt. Kisco M. E. Gavitt 
Mt. Vernon, “Mt. Vernon Charg- 
ing Station 
Newark each Electric Co. 


Newburg@h....Newburgh Batt. 
Service Station 
New Rochelle Robert Bowen 
New York, Samuel H. Brandt Co. 
49 Attorney St. 
Bronx Service Station 
410 Melrose Ave. 
H. C. Entricken 
351 Amsterdam Ave. 
Bureka Batt. & Tire Co. 
320 West 16th St. 
Fordham Service Station 
2425 Grand Concoume 
. S. Gassaway, (5Sta's) 
°212-14-16 Base S4th S 
254-56 Lafayette St. 
106-8-10 W. 63rd St. 
. Vv. gay dS Co. 
“1755 Park Av 
Hohl & Rochlitz, 172 E. 73rd St. 
Michaels Bros 
19 Stuyvesant St 
Sto. Batt. Co., 251 E. 66th St. 
Sto. Batt. Repair Shop 
ASAI Ww. : or St. 


Westchester Sto. Batt. Co. 
264] E. Tremont Ave. 

Willard Sto vant Co. 
4-6 LaSalle S 


Niagara Falls, Hart Elect. oa: 
North Tonawanda....... . Ww. 
Wo lcott 
Norwich, Norwich Motor & Ma- 

chine Co 
Nyack Everett _ Phillips 
Ogdensburg... Walter H. Bryant 
Olean enry H. Hill 
Oneida. Hewett & Vaughn 
Batt. Serv. 
Oneonta Lane Battery Shop 
Ossining es ty 2 Gagage Co. 
Oswego F. Richardson 
Oyster Bay. ..The Automotive 
Electric Service 
Palatine Bridge, Sorekert: Hodge 
Patchogue, L. 
Pawling A AL Y 1 & Son 
Peekskill. G. at. Age Elect. Co. 
Penn Yan ‘ . French 
Plattsbur%t it” Atwater 
Pleasantville, W.GarfieldGardner 
Port Chester, Port Chester Batt. 
Elec. Serv. 

Port Jervis L. B. Eighmy 
Port Richmond Richmond 
Borough Battery Service 
Potsdam, The B. & J. Elec. Corp. 
popeeseceeto .. John D. King 
Pulaski ... Pulaski Motor 

es Corp. 

Riverhead, L.I. Long Island 
Battery Service C 

Rochester. Roberts Brothers 

Rockaway Beach Rockaway 

Beach Batt. Service Station 
ome Steifvater Electric Co. 

Rye Comstock W Batt. Co. 

Salamanca .H. A. Campbell 
Battery Serv. Station 


WILLARD STORAGE 






Lake. .Wm. C. Shackett 
Springs, R. E. /; 
oo ge a Spatz 
‘A. Secles" Jr. 
‘Ave " Kroninger 


tott’s 
L. I., A. Gouldi 


oon 
Springville. .......... 
Stagtetes, L. I., Quimby pre 4 
octet orks 
.., -Paul C. Little 
Tarrytown... ..++.0G. & L. Auto 


Elect. Co. 
qver.- ree Y * Seeley, Ir. 
Tully, Tully Batt. & Vulc. Co. 
Utes. 1 eerapee: Elect. Co. fee, 


Warwick. . Warwick Auto Co. te 


nec. 
Watertown. 
Watkins” Wilhie 1 “Gatee 
Waverly, C. Canoil Batt. Co. 
Wellsville, Grastont Batt. & Elec. 


Co. 
Whitehall..... Dean & Carswell 
White Plains. .Lester B. Knight 
Williamson, Tatse! we Fairbanks 


Wm. K. Eilert Batt. Co. 
20 So. 57th St. 
Harry T. Kidder 
2226 N. Broad St. 
Logegae Ignition Co. 
2253 No. Broad St. 
Miller & Smith 
5300 Chestnut St. 
Rittenhouse Batt. Co. 


St. 


» Sicklers 
Pottstown, Batt Serv.& 
Pottsville... . Elect. Repair Shop 


akertow' .Wm.A. 
eading, Berks Auto & 
Red Lion, H. G. Barnhart i 
Roaring ‘Springs betas « Rohrback 
rv. Sta. 
Scranton, Hasting Batt. & Sales 


Sh Ki Shamokin Batt. Serv. 








Yonkers... .Chas. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Wick ™ 


Station 
Statington, Reinsmith Serv. Sta. 
Souderton, Motor Elect. & Batt. 





Allentown. ........Wic 
Slect. Co. 
Ardmore, ae ~ Batt. & Elect. 


Bangor, Sanders Sto. Batt. Sta. 
Berwick ...... MacDougall Bros. 
eth Hess Auto Supp. Co. 
Bloomsburg, Sto Batt. Co. 
Bryn Mawr, W. Power Co. 
Butler, Gillespie & Kennedy Co. 

Carbondale, ew many 
Battery Service Station 
Chester Geo, F. Barr & Co. 
Clarion Say Bat Co. 
E. * horpe 








Ephrata, Ephrata Sto. Batt. Co. 
Frankford. & rd Auto & 


Mach. C 
Germantown. liesh 
Harrisburg, Motor "i, Dalaticsn 
Hazelton, Stpadaen Battery Co. 
Honesdale, Burcher’s Battery & 

Ms Sho 
Lancaster . . Elect. Equip. Co. 
Lansdowne... .Lansdowne Auto 

Ui} le 
Lebanon, vee Bet. Baelo. fo Co. 
| —- — ee nn Batt. & 
Lewistown, Batt Serv.& Saito, 
Manheim......... . L. Fry 
Marcus Hook, td Palmer Batt. 


Sta 
—— Airy (Philadelphia) 





racken’s Ba’ v. Co 
Nazareth..... Hess & Sons 
Nicholso A. S. Williams 
Norristown Schoettle Bros. 
N am ton 


_ WE p' 
Winding & Batt. Shop 
Patmerton, ‘Kresge Batt. Serv. 


Philadelphia, Dut Dur ! 2 


paoaes 
s dsb ganna Batt. & 


Serv 
Sunbur . Gheen ett. Serv. Co. 
Towanda, Means Sales & Serv. 


oO. 
Waper oggeees A. L. Held 
t Chester, West Chester Sto. 


Batt. 
Wilkes-Barre. .Kitsee Batt. Co. 
York. . . Sherman-Shaw, Company 
NEW JERSEY 
Arlington. . -Artingtos Battery 


Asbury Park> tore v. Denes 
+ Ba yoane E.'s 


Bayonne Ms stot Batt. 
Universal Auto Serv. 





Boonton Sto. Batt. Co. 


Auto. Co. 
aS. bag Svea tae 
Central Sto. Batt. 

Auto = MS 
Elizabeth, Union Canty Batt 


Englewood, ae Sto. Batt. 


Hackensack o Velade Sto. Batt. 


Hamburg, The fiarden Gar. Co. 
Harrison, Harrison Tire & Batt. 
srateee & Batt. Serv. 
\ ‘0. of N. J. 

Irving Beusse-Soles Corp. 
Jersey City, Starter & Batt. Serv. 
Co. of Jersey bd 

. Wallace Bros. Mach, 
Works 
Manasquan.. . Watt's G: 
scagtonen SSee Maplewood Auto 


Millville. .............. E. Mori 
Montclair, SSqgtctals Sto. Batt. 


°. 

Morristown. ...Chas. L. Dobbs 

Newest! ae Brook Serv. Sta, 
Par 


use 
Newton............ .J. R. Roof 
ros. 





Se: Station 
Plainfield, Plainfield Sto. Batt. 
‘. 

Rahway, Rahway au Supp. & 


Martin ¢ O. 
Rutherford, Hart Co. 
Somerville. ..Crane-Hadden Co. 
South Bound a Brgok, 


| ———— aang Summit Sto. Batt. S&S 
jussex Garage C 


Bel Air........ Kunkel Serv. Co. 
Brooklyn... Brooklyn Batt. Serv. 
Station 


Cambrid, e. Cambridge Batt. Co. 
Catonsville........ uto Tire & 


Easton........ Easton Starter & 
Batt. Co. 

Elkton. ..Elkton Sto. post. Go 

Frederick, ....... 


Batt. Co. 
Hagerstown. Y net Batt. 
Havre De Grace- . Susquehanna 

Batt. Co. 
Leonardtown. Electrical Supply 


op 
+-Pocomoke Batt. Co. 
Salisbury... .Salisbury Batt. = 


ween rer. Towson Serv. S! 
Westmiaster.. . Boyd Batt. Co. 


BATTERY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


THREADED 
RUBBER 
BATTERY 








Oa 





